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Science may have had its birth 
in wonder, as the ancients said, 
but not in wonder about things 


in general. The presence of 
practical difficulties which must 
be met before men can be com- 
fortable and happy has always 
marked the locus of the wonder 
RESEARCH that produces science... Science 
is indeed but the systematic and 

SERVICE foresighted way mankind has 
LEADERSHIP developed for meeting the difficul- 
ties that beset it... To make the 
scientific attitude a way of life is 
to become emotionally wrapped 
up in the process of understand- 
ing and controlling the course of 
nature. 


—T. V. Smith. 
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Growing Professionalism In Education 


Don C. Rogers 
Director - - Bureau of Building Survey, Chicago Public Schools 


NE day last May; Assistant Super- 
() intendent James E. McDade and I 

were visiting public schools. We 
inspected two: one in Richton Township 
in the south end of 


struction. It is heated by huge steam-pres- 
sure boilers which provide an even tempera- 
ture and proper humidity throughout the 
building. Sanitary bubbling fountains from 

which the children 


Cook County, the 
other in the south end 
of the City of Chicago. 

The Richton School, 
a one-room frame 
county school build- 
ing, has been in con- 
tinuous use since 1873. 
It is heated by an 
iron stove. The chil- 
dren’s drinking water 
is pumped from a well 
out in the yard (it 
was broken the day 
of our visit), and a 
supply of water is kept inside the build-* 
ing in a crock jar with a common tin cup 
alongside. The school has outside toilets 
in poor condition. The children hang their 
wraps on hooks along the back wall of the 
room. They bring their noonday lunches 
in tin buckets or paper 
sacks; the food to be 
eaten cold, of course. 
The teacher is in 
charge of a_hetero- 
geneous group ranging 
in ages from 5 to 15, 
and in grades from 
1 to 8. 

Later in that same 
day we visited the 
Mt. Vernon elemen- 
tary school; a “type” 
building in Chicago. 

The building is of 


fire-proof steel con- 


Richton Elementary School 


Largest Boy and Smallest Girl, Richton School 


may drink are located 
on each floor. The 
plumbing and fixtures 
in the toilets are clean 
and sanitary, and 
separate toilet facili- 
ties for boys and girls 
and for teachers are 
found on each floor 
of the building. The 
children indi- 
vidual lockers for their 
wraps. Here the range 
of ages within a room 
is small. Each class- 
room houses a homogeneous group. In- 
stead of teaching grades | to 8, a teacher has 
only a half-grade. 

You may be interested in some of the 
special features of this modern elementary 
school building. (1) It has an auditorium 
seating 728 persons. 
(2) It has a kinder- 
garten room 24 feet 
wide by 60 feet long; 
twice the size of a 
regular classroom. 
This kindergarten has 
its own storeroom, 
lavatory, wardrobe 
and toilet. It even 
has a vestibule with 
an exit and an 
entrance not used 
by other children in 
the building. (3) 
There is a cooking 


*An address delivered before the Third Annual Professional Inter-Fraternity Conference, November 29, 1929. 
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and sewing room for girls taking the House- 
hold-Arts course. (4) There is a manual 
training shop for boys taking woodwork. 
(5) There is a doctor’s office, a dentist’s 
office, and a nurse’s office—with a physical 
examination room. An open-air room for 
children who are 


mission to a Chicago teaching position are 
severe. For example, one cannot be elected 
to a teaching position in the high schools, 
unless he has graduated from high school, 
attended four years at a standard college, 
and has had two years of successful teaching 
experience. In addi- 


under-standard physi- 
cally, adjoins this 
health suite. The 
school also has a large, 
well-equipped gym- 
nasium. (6) Beauty 
and art are not for- 
gotten. A series of 
beautiful terra cotta 
plaques encircle the 
building. They por- 
tray in permanent 
form events in the 


history of Chicago— 
from Marquette’s 
early arrival down to a view of the present 
skyscrapers on the site of old Fort Dearborn. 

On this day in May as visitors, Mr. 
McDade and I had peered into the past 
and had seen a little one-room schoolhouse 
reminiscent of the seventies in the 19th 
century and, on the same day, just twelve 
miles away, we had visited a splendid, mod- 
ern school plant, typical of similar buildings 
being erected in all parts of Chicago. 

It seems, due to an accident of birth, or 
the chance location of the home, that one 
child is restricted to the meager schooling 
of this one-room school in Richton 
Township, while an- 
other child has the 
opportunities of wide 
educational offerings 
of this modern school 
plant twelve miles far- 
ther north, in Chicago. 

But it is no acci- 
dent that Chicago 
provides good schools. 
I believe that one of 
the chief reasons for 
this is high standards of 
professionalism. The 
standards and pre- 


Me. Vernon Elementary School 


ee Largest Boy and Smallest Girl Grade 3A, 
requisites set for ad- Mt. School 


Vernon 
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tion to these prereq- 
uisites of training and 
experience, a candi- 
date for a Chicago 
teaching position 
must pass an oral 
examination and a 
two-day written ex- 
amination in eight dif- 
ferent subjects. 

I believe you will 
find throughout the 
country that in com- 
munities where higher 
standards of training 
and experience are required of the teachers, 
there you will find better schools, and there 
you will find a more prosperous and progres- 
sive community. 

In 1873, an educational event occured in 
the Richton Township school district. The 
directors built a new school. That school 
das been in continuous service for the past 
56 years, but it has never changed. The 
usual laws of evolution seem not to have 
touched it; it has remained at a dead 
level. In 1929 it is still of the vintage of 
1873. It is a living fossil. 

Contrast that educational event in Cook 
County, Illinois, with 
another educational 
event which took 
place the same year 
in Johnson County, 
Iowa. In 1873 the 
State University of 
Iowa decided to es- 
tablish a chair of di- 
dactics. This was the 
first permanent de- 
partment of education 
in an American institu- 
tion of higher learning. 


The department 
consisted of one profes- 
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sor and a handful of students. That depart- 
ment has persisted continuously for the past 
56 years, too, but it has not remained on a 
dead level of existence. Instead of being 
housed simply in one room of the liberal 
arts college building as in 1873, this college 
now occupies an entire building. 

It is no longer just a chair of didactics or 
even a department of education; it is a 
separate College of Education, and main- 
tains an experimental elementary school, 
junior high school, and senior high school 
in another building under its jurisdiction. 
The faculty consists of a dean, ten professors 
and about forty instructors. This College 
of Education has 577 undergraduates and 
107 graduate students enrolled for profes- 
sional study. Last year this College con- 
ferred sixty master-of-arts degrees and ten 
doctor-of-philosophy degrees. In fact, its 
growth is typical of the development of the 
profession of education. 

Thus far my illustrations of the growth 
of professionalism in education have been 
in the nature of physical changes, yet by 
far the greatest progress has been made on 
the mental side. I should like to report two 
studies: one in reading and one in spelling. 

The foremost of the 3 “R’S” is reading. 
In recent years the teaching of reading has 
undergone a cataclysmic change. This 
change has been a logical result of experi- 
mentation and research. 

In the old days, emphasis was placed on 
oral reading. Children were taught to read 
aloud. They chanted in unison, perhaps 
with a sing-song intonation. In fact, a 
certain type of school was nicknamed a 
“loud” school. 

A beginning child was taught the alpha- 
bet first of all; twenty-six characters per- 
fectly meaningless in themselves. After 
the monotonous memorization of these 
letters, the child was pushed on into sylla- 
bles. Next came complete words. Then, 
in order, came phrases, sentences and para- 
graphs. 

Such a method of training left the child 
actually ‘encumbered with poor reading 
habits, with a tendency to concentrate on 
small units, with a slow reading rate, and 
with an ability to say words rather than to 


get meaning from the printed paragraph. 
The oral reader can read only about 130 
words per minute; he is chained for life in 
low gear. 

The newer methods of reading have an 
entirely different point of view. Silent 
reading is taught, with very little oral enun- 
ciation. Ninety-five per cent of reading in 
life situations is silent reading; one rarely 
reads aloud except to a sick friend in the 
hospital, or the like. Reading very prop- 
erly is a mental process rather than an . 
auditory one. The new term “compre- 
hension” has supplanted the old term 
“articulation.” The speed of silent reading 
is three or four times that of oral reading. 


Under the new methods children learn to 
read in half the time formerly required, and 
they enjoy doing it. Here again, this 
progress has not been due to chance or 
accident. It has resulted from -scientific 
research and controlled experimentation. 


One of these research studies, conducted 
by Professor Guy T. Buswell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has made an especially 
significant contribution to the advancement 
of the teaching of reading. Professor Bus- 
well made a photographic study of the eye- 
movements during the reading process. 
He discovered that some pupils are very 
inefficient readers and that faulty eye- 
movements contribute markedly to their 
difficulty. Their eyes move forward in 
jerky fashion across the page, making only 
short jumps and with too long pauses be- 
tween jumps. Furthermore, their eyes 
move back and forth over the same ground, 
making what are technically called retro- 
gressive movements. Other pupils were 
found to have efficient eye-habits. Their 
eyes move forward in large jumps; they 
have short pauses; and their eyes move 
forward evenly and continuously. 

Buswell’s study has proved that the eye 
can take in a bracket or span wide enough 
to include a full word or even a phrase, just 
as easily as a single letter or syllable. It is 
as easy to read nine—card—book—lamp— 
look—slow—sick—boys—ball—with, as it is 
to read a—x—w—o—b—r—y—n—q—h. A 
child can be taught a large unit as well as a 
small one; that is, the child can grasp the 
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whole word “butterfly” (a unit which has 
meaning) as well as 6—u—t—t—e—r—f— 
/—y, or even but—ter—fly (the separate 
units of which are meaningless). 

Spelling also is a time-honored subject 
occupying a prominent place in the ele- 
mentary curriculum since schools first 
began. It would seem that throughout the 
past centuries, the technique of this subject 
would have been perfected until only minor 
improvements could possibly remain to be 
made. However, within the past twenty 
years, spelling has undergone an even 
greater and more revolutionary upheaval 
than reading. Here again, scientific re- 
search and experimentation brought about 
the change. 

Throughout much of the 19th century, 
Webster’s Blue-Backed Spelling Book 
practically dominated its field in elementary 
education in America. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies were printed, and the text 
is said to have gone through thirty-three 
editions. Yet today we regard the ancient 
book almost with mirth. Let me tell you 
why. 

First of all, it contains practically 15,000 
different words—and they constitute a 
veritable museum of queer words. Experts 
have found that the spelling of only about 
5000 words can be successfully taught chil- 
dred, between the first and the eighth grade 
in the regular school program. Five of the 
leading modern spelling books contain an 
average of a little more than 4000 words. 
Webster’s speller contains page after page 
of syllables, not words at all, but meaning- 
less syllables to be committed to memory. 
Apparently, some attempt at grading the 
words in order of difficulty was subjectively 
attempted by the author, yet as early in 
the book as page 28, nine out of ten words 
have such little social usage that they are 
not within the first ten thousand of the 
commonest words in the English language. 
This means that there are ten thousand 
other words more useful and which might 
better be taught to children, than nine of 
those ten words on page 28 of Webster’s 
spelling book. 

There are three principal problems in the 
teaching of spelling: a proper list of words 


to be taught, a proper gradation of them, 
and a proper method of teaching. Signifi- 
cant researches have been made in all three 
of these fields. I should like to refer to just 
one of these, simply as an illustration of the 
type of professional study which has brought 
about the educational renaissance which we 


are now experiencing. Working through a 


grant from the Commonwealth Fund, Dr. 
Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa, 
probed the depths of the writing vocabu- 
laries of adults. His study was based on a 
counted total of 5,136,816 words. This 
total was accumulated from studies along 
eight different lines of approach as follows: 

(1) Business correspondence. A study of 
the correspondence of hardware, coal, utili- 
ties, etc. firms. 

(2) Personal letters. A study of personal 
letters from every state in the Union. 

(3) Letters of literary men. A study of 
the correspondence of eight Americans like 
Abraham Lincoln, William Dean Howells, 
etc., and of eight Englishmen like Robert 
Stevenson, Hugh Walpole, etc. 

(4) Letters in newspapers. Contributions 
to the “Voice of the People” columns of 
leading dailies. 

(5) Letters of application and recom- 
mendation. Taken from the placement 
bureau of a Normal College. 

(6) Adult writings other than letters. 
For example, minutes, resolutions, etc. of 
societies and clubs. 

(7) Excuses to teachers by parents. 

(8) Correspondence of a single individual 
over a period of eight years. 

After weighing the results of these eight 
approaches, ten thousand words were ranked 
in order of frequency. This list is printed 
in a monograph entitled, “A Basic Writing 
Vocabulary—10,000 Words. Most Com- 
monly Used in Writing.” 

Reading and spelling attained a respect- 
able position in the school curriculum pur- 
suing the even tenor of their way throughout 
the centuries, up to the present century. 
Suddenly both of these subjects were stag- 
gered by scientific blows from professional 
men in education, and what survived, that 
is the reading and spelling of today, are no 
more like the reading and spelling of old than 
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the modern automobile is like the ox cart 
of Colonial days. 

While educators have been improving 
their field of work they have also been im- 
proving themselves. It has not been just 
a little coterie of geniuses which has effected 
the changes in education. Thousands have 
participated in the research studies. The 
entire teaching personnel is fast becoming 
professionalized. Time will permit me to 
mention only two objective evidences of 
this. 

(1) Between 1919 and 1929, the member- 
ship in the National Education Association 
increased from 21,000 to 193,000. 

(2) Phi Delta Kappa, professional edu- 
cational fraternity, was organized in 1909. 
In 1909 there were six chapters; in 1929 
there were thirty-seven chapters. In 1909 
there were 327 members; in 1929 there were 
nearly 11,000 members distributed through- 
out every state in the union. 

These two illustrations tend to prove that 
America’s teaching force is awakened to the 
spirit of professionalism. 

If I closed here, you might have too rosy 
an impression of education. We have 
serious problems, so serious that sometimes 
we even hesitate to say we have a science 
or a profession of education in the strictest 
and best sense of those words. I should like 
to enumerate a few of those problems with 
the hope that you may be of assistance in 
their solution. 

Problem Number One: Interference with 
the curriculum by laymen. 

Many taxpayers think it is their duty to 
make their influence felt on the schools. 
Objective evidence of this are the many 
attempts to add to or subtract from the 
curriculum. One organization will insist 
that the schools shall teach the evil effects 
of alcohol and cigarettes; another organ- 
ization will insist that Bible reading shall 
occupy a portion of the daily program; still 
another group may want the Constitution 
or the Declaration of Independence given 
a semester’s study. Less aggressive groups 
merely want a week devoted to their special 
hobby such as apple week, leather week, 
American-Indian week, Better Homes week, 
Be-Kind-to-Animals week, thrift week, book 


week, music week, and so forth. One of the 
problems of school people is to dissuade 
well-intentioned citizens with special hob- 
bies from attempts to interfere with or over- 
load the curriculum. 


Problem Number Two: Interference with 
school management by politicians. 


You may recall the old saying, ‘““Who pays 
the fiddler calls the tunes.” Education has 
a relationship to the public a little different 
than most other professions. Teachers’ 
salaries are paid from public funds. The 
schools are maintained by taxation. Ap- 
parently it is hard for powerful public offi- 
cials not to try to influence certain phases 
of school management; they want to call 
the tunes. This is particularly true in the 
matters of selection of school sites and the 
recommendation for new buildings. Poli- 
ticians too frequently try to ride into office 
or stay in office on the issue of getting a 
new school building in the local neighbor- 
hood. Most school people look forward to 
the happy day when the public will stigma- 
tize and swiftly retire to oblivion every 
politician who interferes with school man- 
agement. 

Problem Number Three: Need of a work- 
able code of professional ethics. 

The school teaching profession seems to 
have no code of ethics that works. Candi- 
dates for a position sometimes try to under- 
bid each other. Some persons broadcast 
scores of applications for pdsitions, even 
printing or mimeographing a form letter of 
application. Sometimes they apply even 
where there is no vacancy. The effect of 
this can hardly be other than to give the 
trustees or directors the impression that 
the supply of teachers is enormous, and 
that they can easily get a cheaper man than 
the incumbent. 

As a corollary to this proposition, school 
men who use political channels to obtain 
personal advancement or even special privi- 
leges and favors for their local school need 
to realize that such favor or assistance from 
politicians means the kiss of death to their 
own ambitions. 

Other professions occasionaliy expel a 
recalcitrant member. I never heard of the 
National Education Association, or any 
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state association, or any local association 
ever expelling a member, or even so much 
as rebuking one. 

Problem Number Four: Not enough high- 
class men teachers. 

Women predominate in the field of teach- 
ing. Women make splendid teachers. but 
so do many men. Most people would agree 
that adolescent youth should have the 
influence of men teachers as well as women 
teachers. Many men do not want to teach 
while teaching holds no higher place for 
them in public esteem than its present 
status. Personally, I have never known of 


‘ a single instance where a high school princi- 


pal encouraged and groomed a boy for future 
teaching, in spite of the strategic relation- 
ship for him to exert such influence. 

Problem Number Five: Better compensa- 
tion. 

I suppose that several of the preceding 
problems would largely be solved if teachers 
were paid sufficient to make their work 
highly desirable and attractive for the best 
talent. In former days the “poor teacher” 
ranked below the preachers in pay and 
prestige. Teachers have advanced in both 
respects in recent years. Even yet, how- 
ever, one who enters the teaching profession 
must almost ipso facto lay aside any ambi- 
tions for economic independence. 

At the time of his inauguration, Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, stated the problem and 
his idea of the remedy in the following 
words: 


“More and more of our best college 
graduates have been dissuaded from a 
scholarly career by the characteristic Am- 
erican feeling that there must be some con- 
nection between compensation and ability. 

“What we must do, and what we will do, 
is to meet this viewpoint by paying salaries 
in education that will attract the best men 
in competition with business and the other 
professions.” 

These problems are serious, they are 
unsolved. Yet we are not at all down- 
hearted. Unsolved problems are simply 
challenges. Remember how youthful the 
profession of education is. Remember that 


it was only 56 years ago that the first 
permanent department of education was 
started in an American university. And 
remember that our profession as such dates 
back little farther than the beginning of the 
present century. 


We can say without fear of successful 
contradiction that more progress has been 
made in the field of school teaching these 
past three decades than in the previous three 
centuries. The cause of this progress, or at 
least a concomitant to it, is growing profes- 
sionalism in education. 


Members — Important Notice 


This is the last consecutive issue of the 
magazine to be mailed to members of the 
fraternity unless dues for the 22nd fiscal 
year are received in the National office by 
August 1, 1930. Phi Delta Kappa dues are 
payable in advance for each fiscal year and 
when not so paid the members’ names are 
withdrawn from the mailing list until such a 
payment has been made. Back numbers 
are not supplied to those who miss them 
through failure to keep in good standing. 
The 22nd fiscal year of the fraternity began 
on June 1, 1930. If you have not paid your 
dues, get in touch with your chapter at once 
and pay up. The chapter will forward the 
national dues, $1.50, to the national office. 


In forwarding change of address for the 
summer, members are urged to state 
whether the change is a permanent one or 
whether it is for the summer only. Your 
cooperation in this matter will reduce ex- 
pense in the national office and will insure 
better mailing of the magazine to you. 


Distribution of Membership 


Watch the August number of the maga- 
zine for a distribution map of the member- 
ship of the fraternity according to residence 
All members in good standing on May 3lst 
will be accounted for on the map. 


There will also be a table in which the 
membership of each chapter will be distrib- 
uted according to good-standing, arrears, 
nominal, and dropped-from-roll classifica- 
tions.—Editor. 


INSTALLATION OF ALPHA XI CHAPTER 


Installation of Alpha XI Chapter 


University of Alabama 


LPHA XI Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa was installed on the campus 
of the University of Alabama, at 

University, Alabama, on the evening of 
April 25th, 1930. The installing officers 
were: Dr. Shelton Phelps, National Presi- 
dent, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Professor Irving M. 
Foote, Deputy of Southern District, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; and Paul M. Cook, Executive Secre- 
tary of Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The initiation and the 
installation of the chapter occurred in the 
recreation room of the School of Education 
building, which is known as Bibb Graves 
Hall. 


The neophytes met with the national 
officers and local members of Phi Delta 
Kappa during the afternoon for an exami- 
nation on the theses previously submitted as 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
admission into Phi Delta Kappa, on the 
constitution and history of the fraternity, 
and on their general knowledge of education 
and educators. The visiting officers were 
assisted in the examination by the following 
local faculty members of the fraternity: 
R. W. Cowart (Beta), E. W. Gregory 
(Alpha Beta), John R. McClure (Beta), 
Edgar gs (Beta), H. C. Pannell 
(Beta), C. M. Pruitt (Beta), Paul W. Terry 
(Zeta), and Gladstone Yeuell (Alpha Iota). 

The installation banquet was held at the 


Installation Group — Alpha XI Chapter, University of Alabama, April 25, 1930 
Read from left to right: Front row—C.C. Howard, Historian; Sidney Harris, Secretary; V. V. Norton, President; M. J. Schultz, Treasurer; 


- M.A. Vickers, Vice President. 


Second row—C. F. Newell; Irving P. Foote, Deputy of Southern District; Dr. Shelton Phelps, National President; Paul M. Cook, 
National Executive Secretary; V. M. Sims; James J. Doster, Dean of School of Education; G. H. Yeuell; Paul W. Terry, Faculty Sponsor. 

Third row—Carlton Palmer; W. L. Davis; A. A. Roebuck; F. E. Guthrie; Edwin Couch; C. E. Williams; C. M. Pruitt. 

Fourth row—R. W. Cowart; H. C. Pannell; V. P. McKinley; Carl Q. Baxter; John R. McLure; Edgar L. Ne hay 
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McLester Hotel in Tuscaloosa, with Dr. 
Gladstone Yeuell acting as toastmaster for 
the occasion. After-dinner talks were made 
by President Phelps, Secretary Cook, Dep- 
uty Foote, Dean Doster, Faculty Sponsor 
Terry, and the officers of the new chapter. 

At the conclusion of the banquet program 
the group returned in a body to Bibb 
Graves Hall where the initiation of the 
neophytes was resumed. © The short form of 
the ritual was used in the very impressive 
initiatory ceremony which added seventeen 
new members to the ranks of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The installation of the Alpha Xi 
Chapter was conducted by the National 
President, Dr. Shelton Phelps, with the 
assistance of the Executive Secretary, the 
District Deputy, and the Faculty Sponsor. 
At the completion of the ritualistic cere- 
mony, the charter was delivered to the 
neophytes and signed by them as charter 
members of the chapter, in the following 


order: James J. Doster (Dean), Virgil V... 


Norton, Marvin A. Vickers, Albert S. Har- 
ris, Michael J. Schultz, Clarence C. Howard, 
Austin R. Meadows, Arthur A. Roebuck, 


Clois F. Newell, Frank E. Guthrie, Walter 
C. Palmer (Faculty), Carl Q. Baxter, Clin- 
ton E. Williams (Faculty), William L. 
Davis, Edwin W. Couch, Verner M. Sims 
(Faculty), and Virgil P. McKinley (Fac- 
ulty). 

The following officers were installed to 
assume the duties of office in the new 
chapter: Virgil V. Norton, President; Mar- 
vin A. Vickers, Vice President; Michael J. 
Schultz, Treasurer; Albert S. Harris, Secre- 
tary; Clarence C. Howard, Historian, and 
Dr. Paul W. Terry, Faculty Sponsor. 

On the following morning the Executive 
Secretary met with the new officers to 
instruct them in detail concerning their 
duties and to talk over with them their 
problems, standards of membership to be 
applied to prospective candidates, the 
development of balanced programs for the 
year, and the need for providing a regular 
schedule of meetings for the chapter. The 
entire morning was spent in this discussion 
and in the making of the initial records of the 


chapter. 
C. C. Howarp, Historian. 


A Century of Progress 


Dr. Allen D. Albert 


REATLY as life has been trans- 
(G formed in the century now closing 

it can be even more strikingly en- 
larged and enriched in the century now 
opening. The City of Chicago proposes to 
celebrate the centennial of its founding by 
interpeting this prospect to the people of 
the world. 

The interpretation will have the form of 
an Exposition unlike all earlier expositions 
in many respects and reflecting the interest 
of the world today with an independence 
like that of an earlier generation which 
organized the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1893. 

Good fortune enables Chicago to present 
this new celebration on a site practically in 
the heart of the city. The site offers rare 
possibilities of beauty as well as rare ad- 
vantages of conveniences, for it consists of 
shoreland of Lake Michigan and a great 


island, the two brought together in a not- 
able architectural composition by lagoons 
and canals. 

Something of the water beauty of Venice 
is designed. The buildings and ornamenta- 
tion fronting on the canals are to reflect the 
possibilities of new materials and new 
methods of construction and, obviously, 
the vast new possibilities of electrical 
illumination. 

A commission of eight architects, favor- 
orably known throughout the world, has 
been at work with the expressed purpose of 
making this Exposition as notable for new 
beauty as the White City was notable for 
the reproduction of classic architecture. 

The theme of the celebration is the im- 
measurable service which science has_ren- 
dered to humanity and the service, no less 
notable, which science waits to render. 


Under the guidance of the National Re- 
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search Council there will be a dramatizing 
and pictorializing of that marvelous story, 
which strangely, no one has ever before 
undertaken to tell to the people. 


In connection with this presentation of 
the advance of humanity there will be an 
effort to represent, also, the organization of 
society to make use of these potentialities. 
Unless we stop to ponder upon it, we do not 
realize that community health is new, child 
welfare is new, all international organiza- 
tions are new, collective bargaining is new, 
the control of geography for flood preven- 
tion, forestation, conservation—all these 
things are new; and the great experiment in 
universal free education in America, this, 
also, is new. 

No progress of any kind has been more 
extraordinary than that in the field of 
education. It is substantially true that in 
1833 there was not in existence anything 
which the modern student of education 
would recognize as a university or as a 
public school system. The end of the cen- 
tury finds in America scores of great uni- 
versities and an education system so com- 
prehensive as to demand that the child 
shall accept it. 

What form of educational display will in 
reality reflect educational interest in 1933? 

Everybody is aware of the wearisome 
display of education at the typical Expo- 
sition. Few are interested in it and few go 
to see it. This is the more to be lamented 
because every family in America is vitally 
concerned in public education. Wherefore, 
a conference of eminent educators con- 
cluded that the trouble with early educa- 
tional displays has been that they did not 
reach to the active natural interest and 
curiosity of the people. The largest single 
question as to education, in the mind tech- 
nically trained and the mind of the layman 
alike would seem to be this: 

“Has the American experiment justified 
itself?” 

With the concurrence of the National 
Research Council a group is to be organized 
from the field of pedagogy and the Social, 
Service Research Council to project the 
collection of data, the analysis of it and the 
representation of such conclusions as may 
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be warranted on this subject. With this 
may be associated other displays of method- 
ology, of new equipment, of new forms of 
school organization. 

The most practical expression of science, 
it may be, is the evolvement of new indus- 
trial products through applied research. 
To express this it is purposed to present a 
series of industrial and commercial displays 
that shall be collective rather than indi- 
vidual. Most of us have accepted without 
reasoning about it the fact that competi- 
tion has changed in America in the past two 
generations. There is hardly a major de- 
partment of industry and commerce which 
does not now provide for the working 
together of all the important firms within 
it through the medium of a national asso- 
ciation. 

Assuredly there is no such major depart- 
ment which is not largely concerned to 
preserve, by virtue of the service rendered, 
the field which now it occupies against 
invasion from some other major depart- 
ment. Lumber is concerned not to lose 
ground to lumber substitutes. Cement and 
steel are concerned over the rise of alumi- 
num. Ice refrigeration now competes with 
mechanical refrigeration and both of them 
in turn compete with new methods of food 
preservation. 

If each of these agencies shall tell its 
story, its history, the element of service 
which justifies it, its prospect of a larger 
service in the future, humanity may hope 
to be greatly the gainer through the aggre- 
gate of displays. 

Somewhat as allurements to attract 
visitors again and again to the grounds the 
program provides for notable expressions of 
the graphic arts, painting and sculpture, 
the arts of music, the arts of literature, the 
arts of pageantry and dancing, the arts of 
the drama. There will be also, a note- 
worthy international carnival of amateur 
sports. This city in its several sections will 
endeavor to present the spectacle of a great 
metropolitan center exhibiting its work- 
shops, its civic activities, its organized 
planning for the future. 

The choice of the city leaders designated 
Rufus C. Dawes as the President of a 
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Corporation, organized not for profit, which 
should undertake a proper celebration of 
the Centennial. The year of the centennial 
is 1933 and the period of formal celebration 
will probably extend from the late spring 
through the late fall. With Mr. Dawes is a 
board of men and women trustees reflecting 
the leadership, old and new, which has given 
Chicago around the world the character of 
a city that (however bold its occasional 
offending) has nevertheless, the energy and 
the ability to achieve great and good results. 
As evidence of the practical quality of their 
management it may be cited that these 
trustees have begun their financing with a 
credit of ten millions of dollars. 


The Need for Objective Measurement of the 
Socio-Economic Status of the Child 


In this Centennial Celebration, under 
such leadership, the eminence of Chicago 
in industry, in education, in culture, would 
reflect itself in a striking service for human- 
ity. She would ask the world to join in the 
realization of a great new tomorrow whose 
intelligence shall be science, whose body 
shall be industry and whose spirit shall be 
beauty. 

The above statement was prepared for the 
Phi Delta Kappan on request of the Editor 
following an address by Dr. Albert to the Phi 
Delta Kappa group which met in Chicago on 
March aist. Dr. Albert is the personal 
representative of Rufus C. Dawes, President 
of the Chicago World’s Fair Commission. 


Verner Martin Sims, University of Alabama 


and social conditions which surround 

the child play a large role in the develop- 
ment of his habits and ideals, his character 
and personality. Modern child psychology 
emphasizes the importance of early environ- 
mental influences. Recent theories as to 
the influence of environment in determining 
the direction of development of rather 
elementary reflex patterns, and recent 
experimental evidence supporting those 
theories, but serve to make more significant 
the home and family contacts. The 7928 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
study of Education devotes two large vol- 
umes to the relative importance of nature 
and nurture, and an examination of these 
volumes reveals not a single important study 
where there are no indications of significant 
environmental influences. It seems safe to 
conclude that the general trend of the find- 
ings indicates that environment is a more 
potent force in development than the 
majority of the older psychologists have 
heretofore recognized. 


|: is evident that the cultural, economic 


Conceding the importance of environ- 
ment and recognizing the home as the most 
vital of environmental forces, the need of 
an objective measure easily administered 


and reliable enough to be depended upon 
is seemingly obvious, yet the need has long 
been neglected. Educational theorists have 
written at great length on the part played 
by intelligence and the necessity for right 
inheritance, more or less ignoring the home 
influences. Educational administrators have 
been satisfied with the old method of speak- 
ing of the home as good, bad or indifferent; 
and teachers, though most conscious of the 
need for a consideration of the home, not 
having a satisfactory measure of the eco- 
nomic, cultural, and social status of the 
child, have gone along eventually discover- 
ing true conditions, after having worked at 
odds with the home until it is too late. 


What is the relation between home con- 
ditions and success in school? From what 
social and economic groups are our high 
school pupils coming? Is our higher educa- 
tion democratic, or is it reserved for the 
socially and economically superior? What 
part do the economic resources and cultural 
ideals of the home play in the choice of a 
vocation and success in that vocation? How 
important are home influences in the 
development of moral-social attitudes and 
habits? To what degree are so-called 
“intelligence tests” dependent upon home 
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D. 


surroundings? These and like questions 
can only be answered when we have a 
simple instrument available for measuring 
the cultural, social, and economic level of 
the home. 


The need for such a measure was strikingly 
brought to the writer’s attention when the 
attempt was made to determine the factors 
which were influencing participation in 
the extra-curricular activities being offered 
in one of the large Eastern high schools. 
This high school offered a great variety of 
extra curricular activities and presumably 
a large number of students were taking part 
in these important socializing agencies; but 
investigation showed that relatively few of 
the students were participating, that a 
small number of students were taking part 
in a large number of activities each, rather 
than a large number of students taking part 
in a few activities each. Although there 
were many different organizations of varied 
enough nature to appeal to the interests of 
all members of the student body, actually 
only forty-six per cent of the student body 
were taking part in any activity, and in the 
freshman and sophomore classes the per- 
centage dropped as low as twenty-two. On 
the other hand, ten per cent of the student 
body were members of four or more organ- 
izations, while one per cent belonged to as 
many as ten organizations. In other words, 
these extra-curricular activities were ren- 
dering service to only a small part of the 
student body. Everything pointed to the 
fact that social and economic forces played 
a large part in this participation, that 
students from a relatively high social level 
were the ones that were enjoying the 
activities, while students from relatively 
poor environment, who could probably 
profit most from them, were not touched 
by an extensive extra-curricular program. 
Since this problem along with many others 
awaited some objective measure of the 
home background, the construction of such 
a measure was undertaken. 


After briefly describing the instrument 
that was finally evolved the remainder of 
this paper will be devoted to suggesting 
some of the major needs in the modern 
school system for this or a similar instru- 


ment. 


We shall not go into the trials in- 
volved in attempting to work out a suitable 


measure. The method finally adopted as 
the most satisfactory one for estimating the 
home background of the child consisted in 
asking a series of simple questions concern- 
ing the status of the home. On the basis of 
answers made to these questions a score 
was given the child, this score being called 
the socio-economic status. Before a question 
was included in the list it was subjected to 
the tollowing tests of value. 

(1) Would the child answer the question? 

(2) Was the answer he gave reliable? 
This was checked by ascertaining if children 
from the same home gave the same answer. 

(3) Did the question indicate the cultural 
or social or economic condition existing? 
This was determined By comparing the 
question with other questions, and securing 
the opinion of competent judges as to its 
value. 

(4) Did it measure a different phase of 
home environment than any other question? 

(5) Was the trait asked for in the ques- 
tion rare enough that not all children pos- 
sessed it, yet common enough that a good 
percentage did possess it? 

The directions for giving, the phraseology 
of the question, the method of answering, 
a list of supplementary questions, and the 
system of scoring were through extensive 
experimentation so worked out as to make 
the entire procedure objective and to reduce 
errors and misrepresentations to a minimum. 


From a total of sixty-five such questions, 
the twenty-three best were printed as a 
score card for socio-economic status. 

The following questions, with the direc- 
tions used in giving, selected at random 
from the score card will give an idea of the 
general plan: 

1. “Read the first question. It says: 
‘have you a telephone in your home?” that 
is, at the place you live? If you have a 
telephone draw a line under yes at the right 
of the question. If you have no telephone 
draw a line under mo. This means a private 
telephone which you can use whenever you 
want to. If the telephone which you have 
is a pay station (where you put a nickel in 
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the slot) answer zo. Look at me as soon as 
you are ready for the next question.” 

7. “Did your father go to high school? 
Underline. Any school above the grade 
school is considered a high school.” 

10.“‘Do you have your own room in which 
to study? If you do not have a special 
place to study, but study in the room with 
the rest of the family, or wherever you 
happen to take a notion to study, then 
answer vo. If you have a room of your own 
or a room that you share with a brother or 
sister, then answer yes.” 

14. “Do you belong to any clubs or organ- 
izations where you have to pay dues? 
Underline yes or mo and write the name or 
names of the clubs if you belong to any. 
Remember, it says ‘where you have to pay 
dues.’ If you belong to some club or organ- 
ization, but don’t have to pay dues, then 
answer 70. 

21. “About how many books are there in 
your home? Be careful with this question. 
A row of books about three feet long 
(Examiner illustrates with hands) would 
not have more than 25 books in it. If you 
have no books then underscore ‘none.’ 
If all the books in your home would make a 
row about three feet long, underline where 
it says ‘1 to 25.’ If you have a small book- 
case full of books or several rows of books, 
underline where it says ‘25 to 125.’ Per- 
haps you have even more, a bookcase full 
and many more, or two bookcases full. 
Underline where it says ‘125 to 500.’ Or it 
may be that you have a room at home 
where the walls are lined with books—a 
library. If you have, then perhaps you 
should underline where it says ‘more,’ that 
is, more than 500. Use your own judgment 
but be very careful.” 

The outcome of this work, was a series 
of questions, which, when scored by the 
technique worked out, measures certain 
phases of the child’s home background. 
The reliability of the measure, determined 
by correlating the scores of siblings from 
the same home, was found to be approxi- 
mately .90; which means that it is probably 
superior to the average group test on the 
market. Evidence that the score is a valid 
measure of social, economic and cultural 


differences is shown by the following facts: 
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(1) the lowest score made by students 
enrolled in a select private school was supe- 
rior to the highest score made by students 
enrolled in a public school in a ‘poor’ dis- 
trict. (2) the lowest score made by children 
whose fathers were professional men was 
far superior to the highest score made by a 
group of children whose fathers were un- 
skilled laborers. The time necessary to 
give it to a group of children is about 
twenty-five minutes, and the scoring re- 
quires approximately two minutes to the 
child. We are thus able to get a fairly 
accurate measure of the child’s social, cul- 
tural, and economic level with a minimum 
of labor.’ 

In all probability the social, economic, 
and cultural level, or as we have called it, 
the socio-economic status, is such an im- 
portant factor in the child’s development 
that it should become a part of the stock of 
data which the modern educator collects for 
the intelligent direction of education. The 
administrator certainly needs information 
on the level of the homes from which the 
children come before undertaking com- 
parative considerations of the achievement 
of schools, grades or systems. Surveys 
which attempt to compare the achievement 
of schools, assuming that the intelligence 
indicates what groups should be doing and 
neglecting to consider the socio-economic 
status, are sure to have a high degree of 
unreliability. As evidence of this fact, 
Chauncey *, using the Sims Score Card and 
Stanford Achievement Test with a group 
of 243 eighth and ninth-grade children 
found a significant relation between socio- 
economic status and school achievement 
when intelligence was kept constant. Ac- 
complishment quotients based upon the 
ratio of the educational age to the mental 
age are obviously ignoring home environ- 
ment, yet conclusions drawn on the basis 
of the A. Q. are commonly found. Adminis- 
trators who tend to judge their teaching 
force by the results obtained with the pupils 
cannot afford to overlook the factor of home 
environment. The writer knows of one 
superintendent, who, unconscious of a grad- 
ual change in the socio-economic status of a 
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school population, was rather condemning 
the principal and teaching force for the 
comparatively poor work that was being 
done. The fact was, being located between 
two residential districts of very different 
sorts, the school had formerly drawn 
heavily from the better of the districts, but 
in recent year had been drawing larger and 
larger number from the poor district and 
fewer from the good one. The superin- 
tendent was apparently overlooking this 
consideration in his estimate of the work of 
the teaching force. 


Today we find large numbers of schools 
using homogeneous grouping, children of 
equal ability being grouped in order that 
all may receive greatest profit from the 
instruction. The most serious criticism 
raised against such grouping is to the effect 
that it tends to create ‘class feeling,’ the 
bright and the dull both suffering from lack 
of contact with all classes of children. 
Since society tends to be more or less strati- 
fied with reference to social, cultural and 
economic levels it is suggested that the 
objection would be overcome by making 
the groups of like intelligence, but varying 
the socio-economic status, as much as pos- 
sible. Certainly, unless attention is paid to 
the socio-economic status, sir‘ce there is a 
decided relation between intelligence and 
the home background, we are contributing 
to the development of social classes by 
homogeneous grouping. 

& Many matters of educational policy are 
dependent upon the socio-economic status 
of the group or groups concerned. There 
is evidence that in a general way the stu- 
dents in our high schools and colleges are of 
highly selected nature, but the writer has 
shown that these general trends do not 
necessarily apply in a particular situation. * 
Administrators need definite quantitative 
information on their own student body 
before a satisfactory program in secondary 
education can be worked out. It is not 
enough to know that high school students 
are in general highly selected, one must 
know to what extent his own school repre- 
sents a selected group. General theories as 
to courses of study mean very little to a 
particular administrator unless he interpret 


them in the light of the needs of his own 
school population. Quantitative data on 
the socio-economic status of his schools 
would greatly simplify the problem. 

Successful placement of teachers, plans 
for future development, extra-curricular 
programs and numerous other problems 
that face the administrator can be attacked 
in a more scientific way when the home 
environment of the students is given con- 
sideration. 


Not only will a measure of socio-economic 
status furnish valuable aid to the adminis- 
trator, but other individuals responsible for 
particular phases of educational progress 
have use for it. The vocational counselor, 
in order that he may give intelligent guid- 
ance, must know, not only the socio-eco- 
nomic status from which the child comes, 
but must have definite information on the 
socio-economic status of the occupational 
groups into which the child may go. How 
can we recommend a vocation to a child 
unless we can furnish him with information 
as to the kind of home that the vocation 
will make possible? Everyone knows that 
the lawyer will in all probability have a 
home background much superior to that 
of the blacksmith, but how many people 
realize that a linotype operator has an en- 
vironment superior to a bricklayer or that 
the average socio-economic status of a 
minister is superior to that of the average 
merchant? Fitness for a vocation is cer- 
tainly essential, but practical considerations 
certainly demand that we have knowledge 
of fitness of the job for the individual. 
Misfits are probably as often due to the 
fact that the vocation selected does not 
provide the socio-economic status that the 
habits and attitudes of the individual de- 
mand as to the factor of unsuitability of the 
individual for the job. So long as we 
neglect the socio-economic aspect of voca- 
tions we are apt to give counseling that will 
result disastrously. The writer has made 
a beginning at collecting data on the socio- 
economic status of different occupational 
groups, but much work must yet be done 
before satisfactory information is available. 


Such a measure as we have described is 
of almost inestimable value to the social 
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service worker or visiting teacher. It trans- 
fers her work from an attempted remedial 
service into one of prevention. Today, 
attention is given to the child only after his 
maladjustment becomes so noticeable that 
the teacher must call for help. Having a 
measure that is easily and readily applied 
makes it possible to pick out cases that will 
probably cause trouble before they have 
actually become misfits. The measure 
should be applied to most school groups to 
discover those children whose economic or 
cultural level is of such a nature that it 
may become a serious factor in school 
progress. It is unfortunate that the scale 
is not applicable in the lower grade levels, 
since this age is probably even more sus- 
ceptible to- home influences. There is a 
great need at present for a scale that can be 
used in the lower grades. Until such a 
scale is produced, the records of many 
members of the lower grades may be se- 
cured from brothers and sisters in the higher 
grades, since children from the same home 
are obviously subjected to the same socio- 
economic influences. 


Research bureaus, testing departments 
and experimental schools will find definite 
need for such a measure. Through these 
agencies come many of our new features in 
education, and if they neglect environmental 
influences their contribution will be of 
limited value. Erroneous conclusions are 
readily drawn when no attention is paid to 
environment. Perhaps no concept in modern 
psychology has been so much overworked 
as “intelligence,” yet the evidence is now 
rather convincing that what is being meas- 
ured is a mixture of hereditary and environ- 
mental forces. The very technique of intel- 
ligence test construction is subject to criti- 
cism since most tests assume equal exposure 
to the elements included when this is prob- 
ably far from true. It is rather amusing 
that test constructors have selected ele- 
ments that children from superior homes 
have obviously had more opportunity of 
coming in contact with, and then registered 
surprise when children from a superior en- 
vironment, such as the children of profes- 
sional men, show a high average score. 


Until we can eliminate this source of error, 
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until we can put children into the same 
situations and see how they perform, we 
will have a poor measure of ability to learn. 
Methods of teaching suited to one socio- 
economic level are not necessarily suited to 
all levels, and the results of testing may 
easily be mis-interpreted if home influences 
are overlooked. No more fertile field of 
research can be conceived. Not only in the 
field of education, but in sociology and 
psychology as well a quantitative answer 
to numerous questions is dependent upon a 
measure of home influence. 


In conclusion, established evidence of the 
importance of the home background may 
mean a radical change of emphasis in, and 
revision of, educational theory. Often- 
times our educational system seems planned 
in such a way as to prepare all students to 
enter the upper socio-economic levels. Cer- 
tainly our so-called ‘liberal’ education 
assumes that the student will enter a high 
socio-economic level; but what changes 
would be made in our instruction of we 
demanded that the individual be equipped 
with those skills and attitudes which would 
insure him this place! Perhaps we should 
expect our educational system to give more 
than a desire for a high socio-economic 
status. 

Should the same course of study be offered 
to all children, with no regard to the kinds 
of homes from which they come and the 
kinds of homes they will probably maintain 
in the future? Training in health, training 
in morals, and training in manners should 
take as their starting place the socio- 
economic status of the child,’ yet in educa- 
tional circles we make blanket requirements 
ignoring this important consideration. And 
what of language and vocabulary develop- 
ment? May not most of the seeming prog- 
ress made in our schools be due to the more 
or less incidental learning of those children 
who come from favorable homes? When 
we consider the almost negligible progress 
made when our training runs counter to 
influences outside the school it almost 
seems so. At least the school makes but 
scant progress when it attempts to break 
up habits that are formed and strengthened 
by home environment. Evidence of the 
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role of home background in the develop- 

ment of desirable personality traits would 
but re-emphasize an already established 
need for pre-school training, but it also 
seems to magnify the necessity for parental 
education. 

Other problems might be enumerated at 
length. Study habits, conduct, delinquency, 
progress in school, length of time in school, 
attitudes are but a few of the many prob- 
lems that may be found to be more or less 
influenced by the socio-economic status of 
the parents. The burden of responsibility 
is placed on the educational system. Shall 
the school work at logger-heads with this 
necessary factor in the child’s life, or shall 


it take the home background as the logical 
starting point, and work upward from that 
point? The possession of an objective 
measure of the social, cultural and eco- 
nomic status makes the latter alternative a 
possibility. 


1. Throughout this paper the writer has borrowed freely from his 
monograph, The Measure of Socio-Economic Status, Public School 
Publishing Company, 1928. 

2. For detailed description, ibid. 

3. Chauncey, M. R., “Relation of the Home Factor to Achieve- 
ment and Intelligence Test Scores.” Journal of Educational 
Research, September, 1929, pp. 88-90. 

4. “The Selected Nature of a Particular School Population.” 
School Review, April, 1928, pp. 296-301. 

5. “The Socio-Economic Status of a Selected Group of Occupa- 
tions.” Journal of Educational Research. Accepted for publication. 

6. One of the writer’s students is at present experimenting with 
possibilities in this field 

. Hartshorne and May (Studies in Deceit, Macmillan, 1928, 
Ch. IX) found a decided relationsi:ip between socio-economic 
status and deceit. A similar relationship would probably be found 
between socio-economic status and other social traits. 


The Fellowship Award 


Wyatt W. Hale 


HE largest fellowship award in Edu- 
cation has just been made by Phi 
Delta Kappa to Wyatt W. Hale 
(Delta 478), of Stanford University. The 
award is for $2500.00 for the academic year 
of 1930-31. The first and second alternates 
for the award are, respectively, M. E. 
Broom, University of Southern California, 


and Ivan A. Booker, University of Chicago, 
each of whom proposed a study of the read- 
ing difficulties and achievements of college 
students. 

Brother Hale is a young man, scarcely 
twenty-nine. years of age, trained as a 
scientist in the field of biology, and experi- 
enced in the field of college administration. 
He is at the present time on leave of absence 
from Birmingham Southern College, where 
he holds the position of Registrar and 
Assistant to the President. During the 
summer of 1930 he will serve as Acting 
Examiner at the University of Minnesota, 
while the University Examiner is on leave 
of absence. 


The problem chosen for research in ful- 
filment of the requirement for the Doctor’s 
degree is ““The Assimilation, Success, and 
Attitude of Junior College Graduates of 
1926 to 1929, Inclusive, In Universities and Standard 
Four-Year Colleges.” In this study, Brother Hale will 
have the cooperation of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, and the United States Office of Education. 
The Office of Education has already agreed to print 
and distribute 70,000 pieces of printed matter which 
the investigation calls for and will incorporate the 
findings of the study in the report of the Committee 
now at work on a National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation. This Committee is working under the direction 
of Commissioner William J. Cooper and Professor 
L. V. Koos, of the University of Chicago. 

A scholarship of $500.00 was also offered by the fra- 
ternity but, after considering applications which have 
been received, the Executive Committee felt that it 
would not be justified in making the award. 
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What Next? 
HERE do we go from here? That 


is the question confronting the 

graduates of our schools the country 
over at this time of the year. Because he 
has been called a graduate, even the eighth- 
grade boy who has successfully met the 
promotion requirements faces the question. 
So it is for the graduates of the junior and 
senior high schools. Perhaps, in each case, 
it is not so much a question as to what 
school or what geographic locality shall be 
the objective as it is a question of what 
major line of interest shall be followed. 
Shall he discontinue school to become a 
wage earner or shall he continue his school- 
ing, and, if the latter, what course shall he 
pursue? 

To the college and university graduate, 
whether with bachelor’s, master’s, or doc- 
tor’s degree, the question projects itself with 
even greater force. Obligations, ambitions, 
challenges, opportunities, desires—all seem 
to arise but to perplex. Ideals of service 
and calls to leadership often seem in conflict 
with the material aspects of life. Decisions 


must be made; futures must be charted; 
action seems imperative. 

Many of those who are taking advanced 
degrees in Education came to the univer- 
sity from relatively obscure communities. 
To some the opportunity to continue in 
graduate work promised better salaries and 
better positions. To others the opportunity 
promised better equipment to carry on 
effectively in such communities as they were 
leaving. They saw a means at hand whereby 
they might become experts, authorities, 
leaders ‘in matters of education in their 
communities. They came not so much to 
accumulate knowledge for its own sake as 
to accumulate knowledge in order that 
they might better serve. Perhaps during 
their university work, through acceptance 
of membership in a professional fraternity, 
they may have become more deeply inspired 
with ideals of research, service, and leader- 
ship, and they may have recommitted 
themselves- to a career in the profession of 
Education. 

Then comes the degree, perhaps the 
degrees, and conference after conference 
regarding prospective positions. If he is 
governed by a desire to justify his educa- 
tional equipment to his alma mater and to 
the onlooking world, he will seek not only 
the best paying position but he will seek a 
position in an institution which will give 
him prestige and self-satisfaction. If, how- 
ever, he has not lost sight of his first love in 
educational service, and if he be truly in- 
spired by the ideals of service and leader- 
ship, his attention will turn, in part at least, 
to fields of endeavor which truly need him 
and his professional equipment. Too many 
men of serious purpose and exceptional 
personal qualities are being educated away 
from the choicest fields of genuine educa- 
tional endeavor to the acceptance of the 
glamour of the positions of so-called higher 
rating. As a people our sense of values 
seems to be growing increasingly deficient, 
and school men, educators, are not measur- 
ably fee from the tendency. 

It is true that there must be some one for 
the city superintendency, the college presi- 
dency, the university professorship, the 
directorship of research, the city high school 
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SHOP TALK 


principalship, and other positions of promi- 
nence. It is also true that real leadership, 
well directed research, scientific ability, and 
a thorough knowledge of the Science of 
Education are needed quite as much in the 
small town school, in the relatively obscure 
college, and in the county superintendency. 
The opportunity to render distinctive serv- 
ice under such circumstances can hardly be 
questioned. The need for upstanding quali- 
fied leadership is apparent. The oppor- 
tunity for advancement and for justifiable 
increase in remuneration is not so obvious. 
If it be true, as has been so often stated, 
that the remuneration for service in the 
field of Education can never be measured 
in material goods but that it must always 
take into account the intangible returns of 
joy in service and satisfactions created, then 
much may yet be said by way of induce- 
ment to the field of service where personal 
and professional equipment are so much 
needed, and we might add, so much appre- 
ciated. 


The temptation to service in terms of 
anticipated returns to self seems to become 
increasingly subtle as academic achievement 
advances. That type of service, that field 
of opportunity, which at one time challenged 
the best within us seems to pass out of the 
realm of our thought as something quite 
beneath our degreed dignity. We forget 
that some of the greatest teachers we have 
known have served in comparatively ob- 
scure positions. 


After professional training for service, 
after graduation and degrees, what next? 
What field of endeavor offers the greatest 
challenge? What values constitute the real 
values of life and of my profession? Some 
will find that the answer leads them to 
places of little renown and others will have 
to go on to careers in our cities and uni- 
versities. For all the true professional 
career must take into account two types of 
service, that to individuals and to society 
and that to their profession. Self realiza- 
tion and self advancement will follow such 
service wherever and whatever the field of 


service may be. 
P. M. C. 
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Shop Talk 


The District Representatives elected by 
the magazine polled vote are listed in the 
first column of the editorial page opposite. 
A more extended account relative to each 
and to the program of activities which each 
may have will be presented in the August 
number of the magazine. 

* * * 

Life membership is available to members 
of the fraternity under somewhat more 
favorable conditions than heretofore. A 
statement of the constitutional provision 
and an application blank may be found on 
page 32 of this issue of the magazine. Addi- 
tional blanks may be secured upon applica- 
tion to the national office. Members who 
find it irksome to respond to the annual 
appeals of their chapters for payment of 
fees will find the life membership a pleasant 
way out of the difficulty. 

* * * 

Membership-at-large is now provided by 
the following constitutional amendment. 
“Associate members who so desire may 
demit from their local chapters and become 
members at large. Such members will pay 
their dues and conduct all their official 
associations with the fraternity through the 
office of the Executive Secretary. The 
amount of dues so paid shall consist of the 
national fee plus the regular dues of the 
active chapter to which the member be- 
longer before transfer. The proportion 
corresponding to chapter dues shall be for- 
warded to the chapter treasurer by the 
national office. Transfers to and from 
membership-at-large shall be made in the 
same manner as transfers between active 


chapters.” 


* 


Addressograph plates are now main- 
tained in the national office for all members 
in good standing. They are arranged in 
geographic order and the national office will 
be pleased to supply lists of members by 
states to anyone who may be legitimately 
interested in them. The only charge for the 
service will be a nominal cost charge for 
running the list and for postage. Alumni 
chapters and prospective alumni-chapter 
groups will find this service helpful to them. 
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, AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


(Please Send Contributions to the Editor) 


A Study of Biology Notebook Work in 
New York State. Don O. Baird, Ph.D. 
Published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929. 

This study is a careful analysis and 
evaluation of representative biology note- 
books from secondary schools and such 
closely related factors as biology texts, 
laboratory manuals, courses of study, ex- 
amination questions, college entrance re- 
quirements, etc. It attempts to reveal the 
underlying factors in the present trend in 
notebook practices and to determine what 
this phase of biology has contributed to- 
ward a realization of the objectives of 
biology and of general education, and to 
offer suggestions for material improvement 
in this phase of education. 

The author questions the value of biology 
notebooks, as they are at present developed, 
for the realization of the larger objectives 
of education. The author also questions 
whether much of the present laboratory 
notebook procedure in biology is not merely 
busy work and believes that regardless of 
the efficiency of the teacher they must 
largely conform to the lockstep system of 
an antedated syllabus and be measured by 
the Regents examination which is based on 
this self-same syllabus. 

The author finds that biology notebook 
work has not kept pace with the rapidly 
changing needs of modern civilization, and 
the experience gained outside the school by 
high school boys and girls seldom finds 
expression in their notebooks. He thinks 
biology teachers should stand ready to dis- 
card old methods and data and to accept 
the newer, more worthwhile truths as 
revealed through modern invention and 
research. The very essence of biology is 
dynamic and fluid life, and should involve 
the study of living things in their natural 

environment. Therefore, biology should 
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be, with the teacher as a guide, an inter- 
pretation of real life for intelligent and red- 
blooded boys and girls, as it is naturally 
lived—not a dead museum affair. 

The results of this study should be espe- 
cially significant to administrators, teachers 
of secondary biology, and educators inter- 
ested in teacher training in the biological 
sciences. 


Don O. Bairp. 


Foreign Language Equipment of 2325 
Doctors of Philosophy. George H. Betts 
and Raymond A. Kent. Published by the 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

The question of language requirements 
for doctors of philosophy is perennial in 
graduate schools of the United States. At 
every meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities the question of language 
requirements for the doctorate comes up 
for discussion. Every institution in the 
Association of American Universities makes 
foreign language a requirement for the 
doctorate, practically all of them specifying 
a “ready reading knowledge” of two lan- 
guages. Yct there is a widespread belief 
that many prospective and many actual 
doctors of philosophy know but little of 
foreign languages, and indeed many holders 
of the American Ph.D. degree readily admit 
that they are relatively illiterate outside of 
their mother tongue. 

Why are foreign languages so universally 
required for the doctorate and why are 
German and French almost always the two 
languages required? Is foreign language a 
necessary tool for research? Is it required 
as an evidence of culture? Or is it looked 
upon simply as a hurdle to protect the 
doctorate against the inefficient? 

To answer such questions as these the 
authors sent a questionnaire to 3500 doctors 
of philosophy, representing practically all 
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AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


institutions of the Association of American 
Universities. Replies were received from 
2325 holders of the degree. The respond- 
ents were asked the extent to which foreign 
languages were actually used in research 
while they were in the graduate school and 
also the extent to which the same languages 
have been used by them within the last two 
years preceding the inquiry. Questions 
were also asked relative to the degree of 
skill possessed in the languages and whether 
this skill has increased or decreased since 
the conferring of the degree. 

A separate report is made for each one of 
seventeen fields of study so that a compari- 
son can be made between fields. More than 
1,000 pages of comment upon the language 
requirement were received and excerpts are 
freely quoted. 

Conclusions reached are that, (1) based 
on their tool use there is no justification for 
a single blanket requirement of particular 
languages for all candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree; (2) foreign languages must now 
share with various other instruments of 
research and instruction such as statistics, 
surveys, formulae and the like; (3) the 
hurdle argument is a difficult one to main- 
tain since the language required is very 
elementary and certainly requires no more 
than high school ability or application for 
mastery; (4) under present conditions our 
actual Ph.D. language attainment is not 
sufficient to make the languages function 
satisfactorily as tools, as culture or as 
hurdles for a considerable proportion of the 


candidates. 
Geo. H. Berrts. 


Religion in the American College. Edward 
Sterling Boyer. Published by the Abingdon 
Press, New York City, 1930. 

My purpose in writing this book was to 
state as accurately as possible the present 
status and conditions with respect to the 
teaching of religion in colleges of the United 
States. In order to do this I gathered the 
gist of the information of several surveys 
that has recently been made in this field, 
along with one I had made, and presented 
the results. 

So much that is written concerning 
religion remains in the field of vagary and 


mystery that the continuous effort in this 
book was in the direction of objectivity. 
That is, tables of statistics were not inserted 
but totals were used concerning student 
attendance in various religion courses in a 
limited number of colleges. The number 
and type of courses in the field are indicated. 
Teachers and their qualifications are ob- 
served; number and kind of volumes in the 
library dealing with religion are noted; 
present curricular’ status is defined; and 
administrative problems are pointed out. 

The volume as it falls into the hands of 
educators and specialists in the field of 
religious education should accomplish much 
by way of clearing up the hazy questions 
which have recently surrounded this whole 
field of teaching religion in the college. 

It is the author’s conviction that only 
as the nature and function of religion is 
taught from the viewpoint of scientific inter- 
est and intelligence will the subject take its 
rightful place in the college curriculum. 
The serious integration of this high type of 
religion with the whole social process marks 
a new day in the study of problems in the 
field of religion. 

Epwarp STERLING Boyer. 


The Behavior-Problem Boy: A  Socio- 
Educational Survey, Albert A. Owens. Pri- 
vately printed. Philadelphia, Pa. 

The study is a survey of 1373 boys who 
passed through the disciplinary school i 
Philadelphia over a period of ten years, 
together with a review of all available 
studies in the field of behavior problems and 
delinquency. 

Chapter I reviews the previous studies in 
the field, summarizing the definitions of 
delinquency and behavior problem cases, 
their causes and the means of their preven- 
tion. 

Chapter II surveys a group of factors 
that may be instrumental in the creation of 
behavior problems among boys: (1) causes 
of being sent to a disciplinary school, (2) 
court records of boys admitted to a dis- 
ciplinary ‘school, (3) age at which misbe- 
havior began, (4) the physical status of 
behavior-problem boys, (5) intellectual adn 
educational status, (6) age and race, (7) 
nativity and citizenship of boys and parents, 
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(8) religious affiliations, (9) family organiza- 
tion, (10) size of family and rank of boy in 
family, (11) home conditions and environ- 
ment, (12) economic status of parents, (13) 
out-of-school activities of the boys, (14) time 
spent in the disciplinary school, (15) reasons 
for dismissal from disciplinary school, (16) 
post-school careers of behavior-problem 
boys. 

The summary and conclusions point out 
the factors that need emphasis in studying 
the behavior-problem boy, and also suggest 
the importance of further research along 
several lines. 

The appendices include copies of the 
numerous forms, scales and examination 
blanks used in the conduct of the investiga- 
tion, as well as ten case studies selected with 
reference to the clinical illustration of the 
major thesis. 

Fifty tables of figures, eleven illustrations, 
a selected bibliography of 141 titles, and 


an index complete the report. 
ALBERT A. OweENs. 


Progressive Business Arithmetic. An In- 
troductory Course. William L. Schaaf. 
Published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1930. 

This text is designed for a year’s course in 
modern business arithmetic. It is intended 
for use in junior high schools, business 
schools, vocational schools and other insti- 
tutions offering a beginning course in busi- 
ness or commercial arithmetic. The text 
is thoroughly modern in treatment, employ- 
ing vocabulary exercises, true-false ques- 
tions, and numerous cumulative reviews. 
Another unique feature is the introduction 
of an economic background in the discus- 
sion of the various topics. It is believed 
that the inclusion of an adequate amount 
of material dealing with social concepts, 
economic principles, and business practice 
is essential to success; when the arithmetic 
procedures are detached from their eco- 
nomic setting, the pupil thereby loses valu- 
able attitudes. In this connection it is 
worth noting that certain unusual topics 
have been included, such as Advertising, 
Depreciation, Graphic Analysis, Budgeting, 
Systematic Saving, and Thrift. 

W. L. Scuaar. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in the Public 
Schools, Frederick L. Whitney. Published 
by Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado, as Colorado Teachers 
College Education Series, No. 8, 1930. 


This is a detailed repetition of Dr. 
Buckingham’s Commonwealth Fund study 
of 1926 in the state of Ohio. It is of national 
significance, as comparative material from 
Ohio, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Kentucky 
is included. It serves to exemplify the 
purpose of the Commonwealth Fund sug- 
gestion that similar investigations might 
be made in other states. 


“Teacher training is-the basic business 
of the state in an attempt to perpetuate 
itself threugh the agencies of public educa- 
tion, and this function must be raised in its 
management above the present level of 
expediency and guess which maintains in 
nearly every state unit. A careful and 
objective check of teacher demand and 
supply, made as a continuation study year 
by year in a well-organized state depart- 
ment of education, will constitute the first 
minimum , necessity. Common business 
principles demand it. The state must 
study its teacher-making institutions in 
terms of both quality and quantity of prod- 
uct. At the same time, it must know in 
detail how this product is disposed of in the 
teacher market of the area supplied. In 
this manner only, can a proper balance be 
maintained between professional needs and 
teacher output. Only then can it be made 
sure that state funds will not be misapplied 
and that the social and economic life of the 
state will not suffer from inefficiency and 
inadequacy in the state system of public 
education.” 


The book is in two sections dealing (1) 
with teacher supply in terms of graduates 
of teacher-training institutions, the prepa- 
ration of new teachers, and sources of out- 
side teachers and (2) with teacher needs 
under such captions as the teaching experi- 
ence of new teachers, teachers in new loca- 
tions, changes in type of service, classroom 
assignments, subjects taught, etc. 

Freperick L. WHITNEY. 
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The Activities of Phi Delta Kappa 


J. G. Umstattd 
Secretary of Eta Chapter, University of Minnesota 


T the November, 1929, meeting of 
the Eta (Minnesota) Chapter it was 
the consensus of opinion of the forty 

members present that it would be very 
profitable to that particular chapter and 
possibly to the entire fraternity for a rather 
detailed study to be made of the activities 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Consequently, an 
appropriation was made for a study of three 
aspects of the activities of the organization: 

(1) What activities do the thirty-six 
active chapters of Phi Delta Kappa con- 
sider desirable and proper for the fraternity 
to conduct? 

(2) What activities are being conducted 
by the chapters this year and what activities 
have been conducted by the chapters in 
the past? 

(3) How often should the activities be 
conducted? 

A checklist! of activities was prepared in 
which fifty-eight possible activities were 
classified under four heads: 

(1) Research activities, thirteen items. 

(2) Service activities. 

a. On the campus, eleven items. 

b. Off the campus, twenty items. 

(3) Other professional activities,five items. 

(4) Social activities, nine items. 


In addition to containing these four 
groups of activities, the checklist included a 
questionnaire concerning the news-letter, 
and one concerning meetings. 

The check-list, with instructions for its 
use, was mailed to the secretary of each 
chapter. A separate letter was sent to each 
secretary a day before the check-list was 
sent, inviting his chapter to cooperate in 
the study by checking and returning the 
form. Twelve chapters responded in time 
for tabulations to be placed in the hands of 
the executive secretary, Mr. Paul M. Cook, 
on the eve of the Thirteenth National 
Council Meeting. 
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A second copy of the check-list was sent 
to the secretary of each active chapter 
which had not responded to the first. A 
third was sent three weeks later either to 
presidents or to acquaintances on the 
faculties of those still not responding. The 
findings reported in this article are based 
upon the reports received from the first 
twenty-five of the twenty-nine chapters 
which returned the check-list. Tabulations 
had been made before the last four were 
received, but a comparison of their responses 
with the total for the twenty-five already 
summarized revealed no marked deviations. 
Therefore, the findings, although not re- 
vised after the last four check-lists were 
received, may be considered as representa- 
tive of twenty-nine? of the thirty-seven 
active chapters. 

In each case, the returned check-list was 
supposed to carry the opinion or estimate 
of five members of the chapter, namely, the 
president, faculty sponsor, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer. Although it was 
not possible for all officers to be present 
when the report was made for some chap- 
ters, yet it is a reasonable assumption that 
the following data reveal the opinion and 
estimate of twenty-five chapters with re- 
spect to the desirable and actual scope of 
activities in the fraternity. 

I. What activities are desirable and 
proper for Phi Delta Kappa to conduct? 

1. The checklist was prepared as a cooperative enterprise by 
members of Eta Chapter. Acknowledgements are made to the 
following members, and to others who made contributions but who 
failed to sign them: Brothers Earl Hudelson, H. J. Otto, Edmund J. 
Williamson, R. B. Smith, Homer J. Smith, R. A, McGee, A. V. 
Storm, Fred Engelhardt, Alvin C. Eurich, Harl R. Douglass, C. W. 
Boardman, W. S. Miller, Palmer O. Johnson, Ernest M. Hanson, 
Walter Anderson, and H. P. Cooper. Brother Paul M. Cook, 


Executive Secretary, also assisted in refining the checklist. 


2. The writer wishes to express his gratitude to the following 
chapters which cooperated in the study: Beta, Columbia; Gamma, 
Missouri;. Delta, Stanford; Epsilon, Iowa; Zeta, Chicago; Eta, 
Minnesota; Theta, Cornell; Iota, Harvard; Kappa, Kansas; Nu, 
Washington; Xi, Pittsburgh; Omicron, Nebraska; Pi, Illinois; Rho, 
New York; Sigma, Ohio State; Tau, Pennsylvania; Upsilon, North- 
western; Chi, Oregon; Alpha Alpha, Oklahoma; Alpha Gamma, 
State College of Washington; Alpha Delta, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College; Alpha Epsilon, Southern California; Alpha Zeta, 
Arizona; Alpha Theta, North Dakota; Alpha Iota, Cincinnati; 
Alpha Kappa, Tennessee; Alpha Lambda, Boston; Alpha Mu, 
Colorado State Teachers College; Alpha Nu, Kentucky. 
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In answer to this question every activity 
on the check-list received at least one vote, 
which was a rather unexpected result. The 
responses of the twenty-five chapters have 
been classified, ranked, and tabulated under 
research activities, service activities, certain 
professional activities, and social activities, 
and they will be presented under those 
headings in the order named. 

Research Activities. Thirteen research 
activities were considered significant enter- 
prises for active chapters to conduct. 
(Table 1.) In the opinion of the twenty- 


which they considered desirable as chapter 
activities. No additional research activities 
were listed. 

Service Activities. Of the thirty-one 
service activities included, sending prompt 
notices to members of their obligations to 
the chapter ranks first. (Table 2.) Con- 
tributing articles to the Phi Delta Kappan 
and sending follow-up notices to members 
who do not remit dues promptly ranked 


Tasie 2 
Tuirty-one Service Activities Waich Twetve CHAPTERS OF 
Pat Detta Kappa Consiper Destrasie as CHAPTER 
Activities, Lisrep AccorpiInG To Rank 


five chapters reporting findings of researches 
ic Number | Percentage 
to men in the field is just as important as of Chapters of Chapters 
encouraging research on the campus. En- Rank of 
couraging men in the field to conduct re- pee | oe 
searches also appears highly desirable. 
1 | Sending prompt notices to mem- 
Fourteen chapters suggested sending bulle- bers of their obligations to 
tins or letters to men in the field encourag- | comabtting articles” to” Phi 
ing them to conduct researches and listing 
topics for researches. Least desirable, are tardy in remitting... - 21 
4.5 | Suggesting problems to be con- 
according to the findings, is that of organ- sidered by National Council...| 20 80 
4.5 | Contributing news to the Phi 
izing a research bureau as a chapter activity. Delta Kappan...--.----- 20 80 
6.5 | Sending directory 
men in the field... 19 
A space was provided in the check-list 63 | teedemaneda he 
for chapters to list other research activities ter to men in the field. - ...--. 19 76 
8 Assisting in promoting programs, 
conventions, or celebrations-___ 16 64 
TABLE 1 9 | Cooperating with National Head- 
T R A Ww Tw quarters in activities in addi- 
HIRTEEN Researcn Activities TwWENTy-Five CHAPTERS tion to regular routine 15 60 
or Pat Detta Kappa Consiper DesirasLe as CHAPTER 10.5} Keeping contact in other ways, 
Activities, Listep AccorDING To RANK with men after they leave school 12 48 
10.5 | Sending printed chapter organ to 
12 48 
Number | Percentage 14 | Cooperating with the State Edu- 
7 oe ‘onsider- onsider- 14 nsoring activities of other or- 
Rank Name of Activity ing the ing the yom ll 44 
Activity | Activity 14 | Cooperating with the National 
Desirable | Desirable Educational Association_--- - 44 
14 | Giving guidance to newcomers in 
1.5 | Reported findings of researches 11 44 
to men in the 18 72 14 Offering ll 44 
1.5 | Encouraging research on the 14 Sending periodically to men in 
18 72 the field bibliographies of new 
a. Reacting to reports of progress 12 48 books in various fields like H.S. 
b. Compiling lists of research Administration, ete.. ~~~. ----- 10 40) 
problems for graduate students_ 9 36 18.5| Providing chapter headquarters 
c. Counseling students until with reading room--------~--~-- 9 36 
advisers are chosen________- 8 32 18.5] Sending special bulletins to men 
55 Sending bulletins or letters tomen in the field het {eR Se 9 36 
in the field, encouraging them 20.5 | Offering prizes or awards - 8 32 
to conduct researches. 14 56 20.5 | Assisting in student self-support 8 32 
3.5 | Sending bulletins for men in the 22 | Giving financial encouragement 
field listing topics of research - - - 14 56 to college projects_----------- 7 28 
5.5 | Conducting cooperative research_- 13 52 23 | Supplying speakers for programs 
5.5 | Reporting all researches in your in ni field such as H. S. Com- 
college to the Phi Delta Kappan- 13 52 mencement, oe 6 24 
7 Reporting cooperative researches 24.5 | Providing clearing house for other 
in educational magazines 11 44 problems of men in 5 20 
8.5 | Creating endowment funds for 24.5 | Giving professional guidance to 
10 40 new men in the 5 20 
8.5 | Giving guidance to men in the 27 Cooperating with the divisional 
field in their research 10 40 or local Association 4 16 
10 | Collecting materials for a local 27 Sending book reviews to men in 
educational museum_ 8 32 4 16 
11 Supplying funds for research_____ 7 28 27 | Assisting in drives. ___.....---- 4 16 
12 Providing pictures and other 29.5 | Attempting to coordinate work | 
decorations for college build- of educational organizations-.-_- 3 12 
ings (as historical collections) -- - 6 24 29.5| Broadcasting by radio_......-_-- 3 12 
13 Organizing research bureau in 31 Offering scholarships to high 
3 12 school graduates. 2 8 
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second. This reflects some inclination to 
think of service in terms of the national 
organization, a tendency further illustrated 
by the next distinct service items listed in 
order of rank, namely, suggesting problems 
to be considered by the National Council 
and contributing news to the Phi Delta 
Kappan. 

Service to men in the field was partially 
cared for under research activities. (Table 1.) 
Other findings indicate that sending a 
membership directory and keeping up con- 
tacts through a mimeographed news-letter 
are highly desirable chapter activities. 
(Table 2.) Assisting in promoting pro- 
grams or conventions and celebrations on 
the campus is a very desirable activity for 
Phi Delta Kappa, according to sixteen 
chapters. Less desirable activities for Phi 
Delta Kappa are offering scholarships to 
high school graduates and broadcasting by 
radio. 

In the space provided for additional 
service activities, two not included in 
succeeding pages of the check-list were 
inserted: Promoting interest in education, 
and promoting an annual dinner for the 
college or department of education. 


Certain Professional Activities. Twenty- 
three of the twenty-five chapters considered 
inviting faculty members to address chapter 
meetings a desirable activity. (Table 3.) 
This was a higher frequency than occurred 
for any other item on the check-list. Twenty- 
two voted for discussing significant prob- 
lems of education. The next item, as 
ranked, is similar in nature, that of inviting 
off-campus speakers to address chapter 
meetings. 


Taste 3 
Five Proressionat Activiries Twetve CHaprers oF 
Put Detta Kappa Consiper Desirasie as CHAPTER 
Activities, Listep Accorpinc To Rank 


Number | Percentage 
of Chapters|of Chapters 
Consider- | Consider- 
ing the ing the 
Activity | Activity 


Rank Name of Activity 


Inviting faculry members to ad- 


1 

dress chapter meetings - 23 92 
2 Discussing significant problems 

22 88 
3 Inviting off-the-campus speakers 

to address chapter meetings --- 20 80 
4 Providing meetings at State Educa- 

tion Association conventions - 15 60 
5 | Making contacts between regular 

and alumni chapters_________- 13 52 


In addition to the activities listed, one 
chapter suggested that it would be highly 
desirable for the chapters concerned to 
sponsor a joint meeting of chapters in the 
Chicago area. Another indicated that it 
might be well to sponsor an “Inland Empire 
Association.” At least one of these sugges- 
tions indicates a desire to develop the larger 
units of the fraternity. A third recom- 
mendation was that local chapters assist 
men in the field in filling emergency vacan- 
cies on their faculties. 

Social Activities. The social activities of 
active chapters (Table 4) received fewer 
votes than did service activities or the five 
professional activities presented. It will 
be seen that banquets top the list and that 
summer-school social activities ranks sec- 
ond. For other organizations with which 
to hold joint meetings, Pi Lambda Theta 
was mentioned by seven chapters. About 
one-fourth of the chapters checked parties 
and dances. Only one chapter in twelve 
favored athletic activities as a part of the 
program of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Additional social activities suggested were 
sponsoring all-men mixers in the college, 
school, or department, and holding picnics 
during summer school. 


Taste 4 


Nune Soctat Activities Waicn Twetve Cuarters or Pat Devta 
Kappa Consiper As CHAPTER 
Activities, Accorpinc To Rank 


Number | Percentage 
»f Chapters|of Chapters 
Consider- | Consider- 
Rank Name of Activity ing the ing the 
Activity Activity 
Desirable | Desirable 

1 18 72 
2 Special summer session social ac- 

3.5 Fellowship. meetin * 16 64 
3.5 | Joint meetings — other « organ- 

5 7 28 

6 6 24 

8.5 | Intrafraternity athletic contests 
(as student members vs. faculty 

8.5 | Athletic contest with other or- 


SumMary OF OPINION AS TO DESIRABLE 
ACTIVITIES 
(1) Under research, reporting findings of 
researches to men in the field and encourag- 
ing research on the campus ranked highest. 
Each received eighteen votes. 
(2) The service activities which are con- 
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sidered desirable by twenty or more chap- 
ters are the following: contributing articles 
and news to the Phi Delta Kappan; giving 
prompt notice to members of their obliga- 
tions to the chapter; sending follow-up 
notices to those who are tardy in remitting; 
and suggesting problems to be considered 
by the National Council. Sending a mem- 
bership Directory to men in the field, and 
issuing a mimeographed news-letter each 
received nineteen votes. 

(3) Other professional activities ranking 
highest are inviting faculty members to 
address the chapter; discussing significant 
problems of education; and inviting off- 
campus speakers to address the chapter. 

(4) Banquets led the social activities, 
receiving eighteen votes, while summer 
school social activities ranked second. Fel- 
lowship meetings and joint meetings with 
other organizations ranked next. 

The averages of the number of votes cast 
per activity within a group are not exact 
indices to relative importance of the four 
types of activities but the figures give some 
indication of this aspect of the study. For 
the thirteen research activities checked, the 
average vote is 13.4; for the thirty-one 
service activities, 10.9; for the five other 
professional activities, 18.6; for the nine 
social activities, 9.9. According to this, the 
four types of activities would be ranked in 
the following order as to desirability: 

(1) Professional activities, including in- 
viting speakers to address meetings and 
discussion of significant problems of educa- 
tion. 

(2) Research activities. 

(3) Service activities. 

(4) Social activities. 

II. What activities are being conducted 
by the chapters this year and what activities 
have been conducted in former years? 

Forty-seven of the fifty-eight activities 
listed as desirable are being conducted by 
one or more chapters this year. At least 
fifty of them have been conducted in former 
years, according to the twenty-five chapters 
which reported. This year, 1929-1930, 


twenty-one chapters are inviting faculty 
members to address meetings and twenty- 
five are sending members prompt notices 


of their obligations. (Table 5.) Of the first 
ten activities, listed according to frequency 
of mention, four are service activities, three 
are “certain professional” activities, and 
three are social in nature. The first re- 
search activity which appears ranked 17.5 
for the activities being conducted during 
1929-1930. Two of the thirteen research 
activities appear among the last five in the 
ranked list. 

In section one of this report we found 
that the average number i hapters con- 
sidering each of the fifty-eight activities 
desirable ranged from 9.9 for social activi- 
ties to 18.6 for “other professional” activi- 
ties. For this year there are on the average 
7.8 chapters conducting each activity. 


In answer to the question in regard to 
activities conducted in former years, it 
appears that both those ranking high this 
year and those ranking low this year ranked 
about the same in former years. In fact, 
the number of chapters conducting any 
given activity this year in no case differs by 
more than six from that for former years. 
In only three cases do the two numbers 
for a given activity differ by as much as five. 

III. How often should the activity be 
conducted? 

Opinion varied considerably with respect 
to frequency with which an activity should 
be conducted except in cases in which the 
activities fall under yearly routine. (Table 
6.) Several activities, other than routine, 
which twelve or more chapters favored con- 
ducting yearly are: reporting researches to 
the Phi Delta Kappan; encouraging re- 
searches on the campus; sending directory 
to members; and providing Phi Delta Kappa 
meetings at state education conventions. 

Four activities were favored as quarterly 
activities. Of these activities, a mimeo- 
graphed news-letter was mentioned by 
forty-eight per cent of the chapters; a 
printed chapter organ, by sixteen per cent; 
off-campus speakers, by sixteen per cent; 
and speakers from other faculties than the 
educational faculty, sixteen per cent. 

No single monthly activity was recom- 
mended by more than eight chapters. Four 
were mentioned by more than four chapters: 
contacts with graduates; off-campus speak- 
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irst Tasie 5 
Activities Wuicn Are Bernc Year, Lisrep Accorpinc To RANK, AND THE Extent To Wuicu 
hncy Tuese Activities Have Been Conpuctep tn Former YEARS 
ree 
ind Chapters Con- | Chapters Cone 
os, ucting the ducting the 
75 Activity Activity 
Year 7 
me | [eer 
ears 
rch 
1 Sending prompt notices to members of their obligations to Chapter_----..------------ 25 22 100 88 
nviting faculty members to address Chapter meetings-.---.-.-.---.---------.------ 22 M4 
5 Inviting off-campus to address 19 19 76 76 
7 Sending mimeographed n news-letters to men in field____-______------.---.---.------- 16 18 64 72 
8.5 Assisting in promoting programs, conventions and 15 14 56 56 
10.5 Special-summer session social activities 13 13 52 52 
10.5 Contributing articles to Phi Delta Kappan - 13 15 52 60 
Suggesting problems to be 12 11 48 44 
Vi- N roviding meetings at State ucation Association conventions. .-......-.-.--------- 12 il 48 44 
14.5 Sending membership directory to men in the field _ - --...--------------------------- ll 17 44 64 
17.5 Keeping contact in other ways with men after theyl eave school_.____-.---..--------- 10 9 40 36 
17.5 Sending bulletins or letters to men in the field, encouraging them to conduct researches 10 8 40 32 
17.5 Contributing news to the Phi Delta 10 10 40 40 
to 17.5 Making contacts between regular and alumni chapters_---~~------------------------ 10 9 40 36 
. 20 Sponsoring activities of other organizations _-- __-------.--------------------------- 9 9 36 36 
it 21 Reporting findings of researches to men in i a eee 7 8 28 32 
hi 24 Cooperating with the State Education Association... --....-.-.-.---.--------------- 6 6 24 24 
1S 24 Encouraging research on the campus-___- 6 il 24 44 
ed 24 Sending printed chapter organ to men in 6 8 24 32 
24 Cooperating with National Headquarters i in activities in addition to regular routine -_.- 6 7 24 28 
Cooperating with the National Education 3 16 12 
ering prizes or 4 16 12 
, 30.5 Supplying speakers for programs i in the field such as H. S. Commencement, P. T. A., etc.__- $ 3 16 12 
TS 36.5 Reporting cooperative researches in educational magazines_-__.-.--------------------- 3 sited 12 ie 
e 36.5 Reporting all researches in your College to Phi Delia Kappan__.-.-.---.---------.-.- 3 4 12 16 
af for men - Mating topics 3 3 12 12 
De 36. xiving guidance to men in the field in their research work ___~..--------------------- 3 4 12 16 
41.5 Attempting to coordinate work of local and state educational organizations______._._-- 2 2 8 8 
upplying funds for research__ 1 2 4 8 
a local educational museum 1 2 4 x 
e€ Giving financial encouragement to college projects 3 12 
e; *Not being done during 1929-30. 
-O ers; contacts between regular and alumni _news-letter, almost as many issue four news- 
2. chapters; and banquets. letters yearly, six chapters reporting to 
y Contributing articles to the Phi Delta that effect. In seven chapters the historian 
a Kappan and discussing significant local Prepares the letter; in twelve chapters it is 
problems of education are the two activities prepared by a special editor. The editor is 
y most frequently mentioned as being desir- 2ppointed by the president in nine chapters 
)- able to conduct “occasionally.” and is elected in twelve chapters. 
y ney ti th The chapters which do not issue a news- 
a with letter stated why they felt justified in col- 
P P lecting dues from. field members without 
; _ The modal news-letter is mimeographed; rendering them tangible service in the form 
e is issued once a year; is sent to National of periodical news-letters. Of these chap- 
Headquarters and to all chapters; is pre- ters, seven mentioned Phi Delta Kappa 
" pared by a special editor; contains a list of meetings during educational conventions, 
r members; and is financed from regular five suggested that correspondence between 
: membership dues. (Table 7.) the chapter and the members supplies 
; While seven chapters reported the yearly sufficient contacts, while five asserted that 
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Tasie 6 
FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THE Activiry SHouLD Be Conpuctep 
Number and Percentage of Chapters Indicating Frequency 
Aeuiniey Yearly Quarterly Monthly ‘Occasionally’ 
No % No. | %@ No. | % No. % 
Reporting all researches in College to Phi Delta “Kappa__ 12 48 
{ Reporting findings of researches to men in the field_______________.______- 8 32 on te = 54 = 
| Sending prompt notices to members of their 17 66 
Follow-up notice to those who are tardy in remittin 8 32 a 4 16 
Sending mimeographed news-letter to men in the fie D6. -es... 8 32 12 48 4 16 i 
Sending printed Chapter organ to men in the field_______ 4 16 4 16 
4 Sending membership directory to men in the field. 14 56 
4 Keeping contact in other ways with men after they leave 8 32 
Contributing articles to Phi Delta 16 ; 12 48 
4 Contributing news to the Phi Delta Kappan. 12 48 om oo 4 16 
Cooperating with Nat. Headquarters in activities in addition to regular routine 12 48 
* Inviting off-the-campus speakers to address C hapter meetings - eee ‘ 32 4 16 8 32 8 32 
Inviting faculty members to address meetings 
a. Faculty of College of Education_- 12 48 4 16 8 32 
b. Other faculties__- 16 4 14 4 16 16 
Discussing Problems of education 
Making contacts between regular and alumni 8 32 LZ 8 32 
Providing meetings at State Education Association conventions. 16 64 
Joint meetings with other organizations 8 32 4 16 
: the honor of being a member is adequate hinenced 
Current Practices With Respect To THE News-Letrer 
return for dues paid. 
V. What are the oatoet practices with Information Sought Number] Per't’s 
respect to meetings a 1. To whom is the news-letter sent? 
The typical meeting is a regular monthly 2. To all chapeer members.......---- 12 48 
. To only paid-up members_ __ 
meeting and is held on the campus. (Table <- To all other chapters ———————--—-—- 17 68 
8.) A few chapters hold bi-monthly meet- To district deputies. 2 
© national executive committee _ ___ 9 36 
ings and some chapters hold the meetings —. what are the number of nsuce duting t 
off the campus. your? 
Of the twenty-two chapters which re- b. One 28 
ported concerning luncheon meetings, eight d. Four. 6 28 
always have such meetings, thirteen some- 3. What are the number of issues planned 
times have them, and one never does. o> spidceedppaiatihveice 6 4 
address meetings, while only one reported 
- addresses by students. Business men are 4. In what form is the news-letter? 
called upon occasionally for addresses by b. Mimeographed-<<2220------0----] 13 52 
c. Multigraphed__ 
three chapters. 5. How mons chapters publish membership 
Attendance at the regular meetings ranges By whom is the news-letter prepared? 
from an average of fifteen to an average of ; 
fifty members in the various chapters. 4 ee ; 
Attendance varies from five to ninety per 7. By whom is the editor selected? 
. Appointed by the president__-- 9 36 
cent of the members within reach of the Sees ee 48 
: | 8. How many chapters finance news-letter 
meeting piace. by receipts from members? 13 52 
_The practices for special meetings do not new 
r etter of not less than ten pages, 
differ markedly from those of the regular sos Hog per year? 14 56 
, . How is the collection of membership fees 
meetings : : from field members justified if chap- Z 
VI. How are the activities supported? 
i a. Honor of being a member is ade- 
There appears to be no uniformity in the quate compensation..-..........| 5 20 
: b. Meetings during educational con- 
amount of dues charged. The range is ventions... 28 | 
c. Correspondence ‘with members : sup- 
from no dues to five dollars per year. (Table plies sufficient contacts... .... --- 5 20 
26 
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Tasie 8 
Current Practices Wirn Respect To Meetincs 
Chapters Res’p’g 
Information Sought 
Number | Perc’t’g 
A. Regular Meetings 
1. Are the meetings 
2. How often do they occur? 
b. Monthly__-_-- 15 60 
3. Where are they held? _ 
b. Other 4 24 
4. Do you have dinners or luncheons at 
these meetings? 
8 28 
13 52 
c. Never. 1 4 
s. Do. you have | speeches at these ‘meetings? 
By whom are they given? 
1. Faculey member. 22 88 
3 12 
$. Oucesde 21 84 
6. What is the average attendance at 
these meetings? 
1 4 
pecia etings 
2. Do you have dinners and luncheons at 
these meetings 
3. Do you have speeches at these meetings? 
4. What is the average number of mem- 
bers attending these meetings? 
2 8 
16 


9.) The modal amount charged is two 
dollars and a half, but only six of the twenty- 
five chapters reported that amount. In no 
chapter which reported are associate mem- 
bers charged more than three dollars per 
year, whereas in five chapters student mem- 
bers are charged more than that amount 
and in six chapters the dues charged active 
faculty members exceed three dollars. The 


modal amount of dues charged associate 
members is two dollars and a half, the same 
as for active members. 

Another source of revenue is the chapter’s 
portion of initiate’s fee. The range in this 
amount is from fifty cents to seven dollars 
and fifty cents. In addition to this, one 
chapter indicated that occasionally its 
treasury is replenished by gifts of from 
five dollars to twenty-five dollars from 
faculty members. 


Individual Lessons in American 
History 


NE of the greatest difficulties met 
by those who attempt to individual- 
ize their work in the school subjects 

is the lack of material adapted to this plan 
of teaching and, at the same time, con- 
venient for the pupil to use. The Plymouth 
Press, Chicago, publishes a group of indi- 
vidual lessons in history, by James E. 
McDade, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, and Isabelle Long, which 
should be of interest to those who desire to 
emphasize individual instruction as a class- 
room procedure. 

The forty-eight lessons in U. S. history 
are in groups of six, each group dealing with 
a single phase or period of history. Each 
set is accompanied by an ingenious key 
which reduces “marking” to an easy task. 
Use of the system develops facility in refer- 
ence as well as a knowledge of the units 
under study. The lessons may also be used 
for supplementary work with any text. 

This brief comment is included as a bit 
of information for those of our readers who 
may wish to look further into the curricular 
content as well as into the method of in- 
struction. The system is indeed an inter- 
esting device. 


Tasie 9 
Yearty Dues Cuarcep By Twenty-Five CHaprers 


Number and Percentage of Chapters Charging 


Type of Member 0 .50 75 1.00 


1.50 2.00 2.50 | 3.00 3.50 | 4 | 4.50 | 5.00 


No.|%} No.|%/} No.|% No.|% No. !% No./% No.|%| No.|% No.|%| No.| No.|%| No.|% 
Active 
Students in residence 1/4) 2] 4) 2] 4) 3 3 412) 178) 6 1/8 4; 1) 4 1/4) 278 
Faculty in residence. ______ _..-| 1/4 1] 4) 1] 4) 3 712] 3 3 [12] 6 174) 214) 1) 4) 278 
Associate 
Faculty in Peat 4/16) 7 1) 4 
Field 1] 4| 3 1] 4] 2] 8] 1] 4] 5 [20] 8 [32] 114 
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Items From Here and There 


Phi Delta Kappa Dinner 

VERY member of Phi Delta Kappa 
k attending the N. E. A. in Columbus, 

Ohio, this summer is urged to attend 
the fraternity dinner. A special program 
is being arranged which will be of interest 
to every member. The presiding officer 
will be Dr. Shelton Phelps, National Presi- 
dent of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The dinner will be at the New Southern 
Hotel, Tuesday evening, July Ist, at 6:00 
o’clock sharp. Tickets may be secured at 
the desk headquarters, at the New Southern 
Hotel, and by writing H. W. Baker, Secre- 
tary, Sigma Chapter, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Price: $1.50 per plate. Send in your reser- 
vations now or get them immediately on 
your arrival in Columbus. 


Your Magazine 


This is the last consecutive issue of the 
magazine to be mailed to members of the 
fraternity unless dues for the 22nd fiscal 
year are received in the National office by 
August 1, 1930. Phi Delta Kappa dues are 
payable in advance for each fiscal year and 
when not so paid the members’ names are 
withdrawn from the mailing list until such a 
payment has been made. Back numbers 
are not supplied to those who miss them 
through failure to keep in good standing. 
The 22nd fiscal year of the fraternity began 
on June 1, 1930. If you have not paid your 
dues, get in touch with your chapter at once 
and pay up. The chapter will forward the 
national dues, $1.50, to the national office. 

In forwarding change of address for the 
summer, members are urged to state whether 
the change is a permanent one or whether 
it is for the summer only. Your coopera- 
tion in this matter will reduce expense in 
the national office and will insure better 
mailing of the magazine to you. 
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Dean Chadsey 
Pp: DELTA KAPPA loses one of its 


most zealous members in the death of 

Dean Chadsey, of the University of 
Illinois. Brother Chadsey, Pi 117, was 
always interested in the welfare of Phi 
Delta Kappa and never lost an opportunity 
to advance the interests of the fraternity. 
He was a member of the Permanent Home 
Committee, on which his counsel was al- 
ways prized because of his keen sense of 
values. Though he has passed from our 
midst, his life and teachings have made an 
impress upon our thoughts and our educa- 
tional ideals which will continue in influ- 
ence. The following statement, reprinted 
from The Open Book of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
includes the facts concerning his career. 


“Dean Charles E. Chadsey, for the last 
ten years Dean of the College of Education 
at the Universiy of Illinois, died on April 
10th at the age of fifty-nine. He has been 
suffering for some time from heart disease, 
but became seriously ill only two days 
before his death. He was a charter member 
of Alpha-Nu Chapter of the University of 
Illinois. 

“His career as an educator has been one 
of the most colorful in the United States. 
He has held the position of Superintendent 
in several of the leading cities of the nation, 
including Denver, Detroit, and Chicago. 
While Superintendent of Schools in Chicago 
he received a salary of eighteen thousand 
dollars a year and won a very important 
court decision in opposition to Mayor 
Thompson, who attempted to depose him 
from his office. After being reinstated at 
Chicago he resigned and accepted the posi- 
tion as Dean of the College of Education 
at the University of Illinois. 

“He was born in Nebraska City, Neb- 
raska, in 1870, and received his Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees from Leland Stanford 
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in 1892 and 1893, later taking his Ph.D. at 
Columbia. Denver University made him 
a Doctor of Literature in 1899. He was at 
one time president of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. He wrote “The Struggle 
Between President Johnson and Congress 
Over Reconstruction.” He was also joint 
author of an “Efficiency Arithmetic” and 
the “Chadsey-Spain Readers.” 


Illiteracy 


HE National Committee on Illiteracy, 

organized by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 

Secretary of the Initerior, recently 
appointed Brother M. S. Robertson to direct 
the work of the Committee on Illiteracy in 
the nation. For the past five years Brother 
Robertson has been Assistant Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools in the State of 
Louisiana and in this position has been in 
charge of the campaign of the State Depart- 
ment against illiteracy in the state. It is 
estimated that over 100,000 illiterates were 
taught to read and write during the course 
of the campaign. One of the interesting 
sidelights of the campaign was the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy among the inmates of the 
state penitentiary. Federal aid in support 
of the work of the national committee is 
being sought. 


Junior College Journal 


NEW national educational periodi- 
cal, the Funior College Fournal, will 
begin publication in October, 1930. 
It will be published by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, and will be under the joint 
editorial control of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and the School of 
Education of Stanford University. The 
new journal will appear monthly with the 
exception of the summer months. 
Although there are more than four 
hundred junior colleges in the United 
States, with an enrollment of approximately 
sixty thousand students, there has been no 
periodical devoted especially to their inter- 
ests. It is felt, therefore, that the new 
journal will fill a place not occupied by any 
other educational journal and should have 


an important influence in the unification 
and progress of the junior college movement 
in American education. 

Dr. Walter C. Eells, of the Stanford 
University School of Education, will be 
editor-in-chief of the new periodical, with 
Doak S. Campbell, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, as associate editor. A 
national editorial advisory board of twenty 
men will include the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Amerien Association 
of Junior Colleges, and other men who are 
recognized as national leaders in the organ- 
ization and development of the junior 
college movement. 


Character Education Conference 
New York University, March 1, 1930 
Summarized and Reported by 
F. C. BorceEson, 

Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 


T the time of the dedication of the 
A new School of Education Building at 
New York University, the Elemen- 
tary Education Department sponsored a 
Character Education Discussion Conference. 
Some sixty of America’s outstanding educa- 
tors interested in the problems of character 
education and elementary education, met 
for a period of three hours to consider to- 
gether the present status and major prob- 
lems of character education. The unusual 
interest in character education as well as 
the recognition of the personnel participat- 
ing in the discussion, is evidenced in the 
fact that approximately five hundred people 
were kept away in order that those present 
might really have an opportunity of undis- 
tracted expression of thought. The success 
of the conference was, in large measure, due 
to the wise direction given the discussion 
by the five discussion leaders. 

The program was centered around five 
major problems, each under the general 
direction of a discussion leader. The major 
units of discussion and the respective leaders 
of discussion were as follows: 

Elements of Character — Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann, Leader, Brooklyn Society for 

Ethical Culture. 
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Problems of Method in Character Educa- 
tion — Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, 
University of Iowa. 

Curriculum Aspects of Character Education 
— Professor W. W. Charters, Ohio State 
University. 

Scientific and Testing Approach to Charac- 
ter Education Problems — Professor 
Hugh Hartshorne, Yale University. 

Teacher Training and Character Education 
— Professor Goodwin B. Watson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


As a basis for the discussion over fifty 
controversial issues in the field of character 
education were compiled and used as points 
of departure by those partic'pating. 

If the present status of character educa- 
tion in the United States may be judged 
from the analysis, description, and opinion 
voiced in the round table conference here 
briefly reported, it is clear that a compre- 
hensive, serious, and open-minded approach 
to the problems of this field has had its in- 
ception in the last very few years. In addi- 
tion to the small group of workers devoting 
their major efforts to the perfecting of 
scientific instruments and the use of these 
instruments in gu'ding aright our thinking 
and planning in character education, there 
has been a sudden awakening on the part 
of the members of the teaching profession 
generally as to the tremendous import of 
this phase of public education. 

Though the paucity of significant litera- 
ture reveals how little has as yet been ac- 
complished, there is every indication that 
the years immediately before us will bring 
astounding developments in definition, in- 
struments and techniques, method and 
program. For example, throughout the con- 
ference there was constant reference to the 
need for scientifically determining situations 
that call forth desirable response activities 
instead of analyzing and “teaching” specific 
traits that are or are not to be desired. Even 
if we had ample evidence in support of this 
point of view, the first steps in its fulfill- 
ment have hardly gotten under way. An 
immense amount of research and experi- 
mentation is needed before we know the 
A B C’s of this method: 

Little light was given as to just what the 
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elements of character are, except that the 
emotional factors are as important and 
perhaps more important than the intellec- 
tual. It was also suggested that surely not 
during childhood and probably not until 
late adolescence should one be expected to 
be “morality conscious.” 

There was oneness of mind on the general 
problem of method in character education. 
So-called direct method is in the discard. 
This does not imply the absence of a care- 
fully worked out program. It does present 
a bigger problem to teacher training insti- 
tutions. Situations, not traits, are the ap- 
proach. A simultaneous and co-ordinated 
program of activities in the home, com- 
munity, and school is essential to effective 
character training. 

There was likewise general agreement on 
the points discussed pertaining to the cur- 
riculum for character education. There is 
not to be a differentiated subject with speci- 
fied time and place in the routine of school 
life. Like a health program that functions 
successfully, it must permeate the entire 
curriculum, the entire life of the school. 
The parents and teachers are major elements 
in the situations to which children respond, 
hence the importance of example in the 
character and reason, under guidance, con- 
cerning the experience for purposes of ra- 
tionalization, interpretation, and tentative 
generalization, such moments provide the 
core of our character curriculum. 

A stimulating and profitable discussion 
developed in the treatment of the scientific 
and testing approach to character education. 
We have barely scratched the surface here. 
Some feel that experimental measurement 
is not the only way of being “scientific” in 
the field of character education, and for that 
matter in many other fields. Agreement 
seemed apparent, however, that whatever 
else we do in character education our pro- 
cedure must be objective. 

The last unit of discussion pertained to 
training of teachers for a sound character 
education program. Several significant 
recommendations were made for preparing 
the teacher for this important task. Teach- 
ers must be trained in an atmosphere of 
freedom to think, to act, and to experience. 
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ITEMS FROM HERE AND THERE 


Training in elementary clinical research for 
all prospective teachers was emphasized as 
was also a better and broader cultural and 
general education for an improved view of 
life’s meanings and values. Some experience 
under supervision of “guiding” a self- 
governing voluntary club in which the 
children make up their own program will 
develop valuable techniques as well as a 
deeper insight into child life. And lastly, 
the very timely suggestion was offered that 
the core of our teacher-training program 
should be professionalized subject matter 
centered around the major objectives of 
education, such as worthy home member- 
ship, vocational activity, citizenship, and 
wise use of leisure. 


(Above statement was prepared for April 
issue—Editor). 


Inland Empire Association 


NE hundred and ten Phi Delta 

Kappans of Northwest—the largest 

number ever to attend a meeting 
of the Association—were present at the 1930 
meeting of the Inland Empire Phi Delta 
Kappa Association held in the Isabella 
Room of the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Thursday, April 10, at 8:00 a.m. The pro- 
gram began about 8:30, after breakfast had 
been served. The spacious dining hall 
made the accommodation of late comers a 
matter of ease, compared with the confusion 
encountered in former years. 


Dr. F. L. Stetson, of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Oregon, President 
of the Inland Empire P. D. K. Association 
for the year 1929-30, acted as master of 
ceremonies. He first introduced Dr. James 
Glass, of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida, who made a short, pithy talk on 
research. Dr. Glass made the point that 
the establishment of the idea of the open 
mind should be one of the prime objectives 
of educational research, and then following 
in a lighter vein with this definition of 
research: taking something that everyone 
understands and restating it so that no one 
understands it. He also brought out the 
idea that true research will lead to a situa- 
tion where the student questions the in- 
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structor, not where the instructor questions 
the student. 

The second part of the program consisted 
of three-minute responses by representative 
members of the fraternity from the four 
northwest states of Idaho, Oregon, Mon- 
tana and Washington. These four speakers 
showed how Service is being rendered in 
their respective states. 

An innovation in the music was the group 
singing of “P D K Joggerfy Lesson,” lead 
by Stirling Winans with Theodore Trow- 
bridge at the piano. During the short busi- 
ness session the following officers for the 
coming year were elected: President, Super- 
intendent B. A. Winans, of Livingstone, 
Montana; Secretary, Superintendent O. C. 
Pratt, Spokane. During the breakfast, 
sample copies of advance proof sheets of 
the new national Phi Delta Kappa directory 
were circulated for examination by the 
members. The following members of the 
organization acted as a committee in 
handling the breakfast: Jay Helm, Ned 
Phillips, Dr. C. W. Stone, William Harmon 
and Dale Whitenack. 

Byrne, 


Colfax, Washington = Secretary 1929-30. 


Bibliography 


NE of the essentials to a compre- 
() hension study of any problem or of 

any particular line of development 
in any field is a well chosen bibliography 
covering the field of interest. Carter V. 
Good, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has 
been interested in bibliographical research 
for several years and especially in the field 
of the techniques of research and related 
problems. His most recent production in 
this field is a mimeographed bibliography 
of twenty pages on “Techniques of Educa- 
tional Research and Related Problems, 
1929-1930.” We are pleased to note that 
frequent reference is made to articles in the 
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Wisdom consists in knowing what to do. 
Skill consists in knowing how to do it. 


Virtue consists in doing. 
—David Starr Fordan. 
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Life Membership 


Members who so desire may become Life Members at any time on payment of a fee 
of fifty dollars ($50.00). Any member either in arrears or in nominal membership may have 
this privilege and shall not be required to pay any arrearages. The amount of this fee 
shall be held in trust by the national organization and the sum of one dollar ($1.00) per 
year shall be returned annually to the active chapter during the life of the member, said 
payment to the chapter to begin after the first year’s income on the investment is available. 
At the death of the life member the fifty dollars shall revert to a permanent endowment 
fund and the income therefrom shall go into the general fund.—Phi Delta Kappa Constitu- 
tion, Art. VII, Sec. 2¢. 


Applications for Life Membership may be addressed either to your chapter secretary or 
to the national office. On receipt of the application the national office will give due notice 


to the chapter secretary. 


Application for Life Membership 
THE PHI DELTA KAPPA FRATERNITY 
Room 410, 1180 East Sixty-third Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

I hereby apply for life membership in the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, Article VII, Section 2c. My payment of fifty dollars ($50.00) 


accompanies this application. 


‘ 
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Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to June 1, 1930 


*Aceua—Indiana University 
Sherman G. Crayton, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Secretary, Box No. 41, 


*Breta—Columbia University 
George H. Armacost, Secretary, Box No. 113, 
or College, Columbia University, New York 


*Gamma—University of Missouri 
Ward E. Barnes, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


*Dettra—Stanford University 
Reginald Bell, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, California. 


*Eps1ton—University of lowa 
Ross Beall, Secretary, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


*ZetTa—University of Chicago 
Arthur Traxler, Secretary, Box No. 17, Faculty 
Exchange, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Eta—University of Minnesota 
Walter Anderson, Secretary, Room 210, Education 
Building, University of Minnesota Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


*Tuetra—Cornell 
C. H. Bermett, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lora—Harvard University 
ohn W. Wallace, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


*Kappa—University of Kansas 
Thomas Pearson, Secretary, 117 Fraser 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Hall, 


*Lamppa—University of California 
Lawrence T. Crawford, Secretary, Haviland. Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


*Mu—University of Texas 
James Knight, Secretary, Box No. 1642, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin, Texas. 


*Nu—University of Washington 
Francis Powers, Secretary, 
Seattle, Washington. 


114 Education Hall, 


*X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Theodore A. Siedle, 201-B State Hall, 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


University 


*Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


*P;—University of Illinois 
R, T. Gregg, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
University o "Ilinois, Urbana, Illinois, 


Ruo—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Fairview Terrace, White 
Plains, New York. 


*S1cma—Ohio State University 
Harold W. Baker, Secretary, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Karl F. Oerlein, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel phia, Penna. 


*Upsiton—Northwestern University 
Endicott, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


of Wisconsin 
Huit'ue Lyon, Secretary, Box No. 67, Bascom, 
Hal University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


*Ps1—Peabody College 
. Guardia, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*Cu1— University of Orego 
Earl M. Pallet, on ll School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


*Omeca—University of Michigan 
C. C. Van Vechten, Secretary, 4007 University oe 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


*ALPHA- of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
change, University o! ‘Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Beta—University of Virginia 
E. Weldon, Secretary, Peabody Hall, Room D, 
Iniversity of Virginia, Iniversity, Virginia. 


GammMa—State College of Washington 
H. Ward Crowley, Secretary, Box No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 


Detta—Kansas State Agricultural College, 
George Gemmell, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


*Acpna Epsiton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


Zeta—University of Arizona 
Lester I. Parker, retary, Bin-A, University 
Station, College of Education, Tucson, rizona. 


*ALpHa Era—Temple University 
William W. Hazlett, Secretary, 5944 Belden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THeta—University of North Dakota 
. D. Henderson, Secretary, Box 546, University 
Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


lora—University of Cincinnati 
Chas. C. Scheck, Secretary, Room 14, McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*AcpHa Lamspa—Boston 
Edward Temple, Secretary, 97 Huntington Avenue, 
School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


*A.pHa Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
John Millholland, Secretary, 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


State 


Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


X1—University of Alabama 
A. S.. Harris, Secretary, Care Dr. Paul W. Terry, 
University, Alabama. 


* Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 
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Life Membership 


Members who so desire may become Life Members 
at any time on payment of a fee of fifty dollars ($50.00). 
Any member either in arrears or in nominal member- 
ship may have this privilege and shall not be required 
to pay any arrearages. The amount of this fee shall be 
held in trust by the national organization and the sum 
of one dollar ($1.00) per year shall be returned annually 
to the active chapter during the life of the member, 
said payment to the chapter to begin after the first 
year’s income on the investment is available. At the 
death of the life member the fifty dollars shall revert 
to a permanent endowment fund and the income there- 
from shall go into the general fund. 

(National Constitution.) 


Membership-at-Large 


Associate members who so desire may demit from 
their local chapter and become members at large. Such 
members will pay their dues and conduct all their 
official associations with the Fraternity through the 
office of the Executive Secretary. The amount of 
dues so paid shall consist of the national fee plus the 
regular dues of the active chapter to which the member 
belonged before transfer. The proportion correspond- 
ing to chapter dues shall be forwarded to the chapter 
treasurer by the national office. Transfers to and from 
membership-at-large shall be made in the same manner 
as transfers between active chapters. 

(National Constitution.) 


Have you sent the change of address notice 


to the national office and to your 
own chapter secretary? 
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